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FLUBDUB FROM THE BORDER 


URIOUS, that with the field wireless apparatus ac- 

companying the troops with Pershing non-work- 
able and special messenger service strictly censored, our 
enterprising dailies are able to print so much valuable 
information about the invading United States forces 
that is not so. But this “word from the front” is weak 
tea when compared with the underground “news” that 
is now current. Villa, it appears, was bribed by Ger- 
man gold to attack Columbus and his campaign is now 
being financed through the same source. The deser- 
tion of Herrera to Villa is but another instance of Ger- 
man machinations the intent of which is to throw so 
great a scare into the United States that exports oi 
munitions will be stopped by the federal government 
to the great discomfiture of the allies. Yes, indeed. 
There can be no doubt of it. Hasn’t German influence 
always been marked in Mexico City and what more 
likely than that Carranza is secretly in collusion with 
ithe agents of the kaiser? If you question it our theorists 
are ready to advance “proof” strong as Holy Writ that 
must remove the doubts of the most skeptical. Our 
soldier boys, alas, are to be massacred to a man. Per- 
shing’s decimated column will be obliterated as com- 
pletely as was Custer’s forty years ago on the Little 
Big Horn, and all America will be aghast. Pleasant 
picture! Nice reading! Evidently, the correspondents 
at the border cities are working overtime. In the lan- 
guage of the hurdy-gurdy house “Do not shy rocks 
at the entertainers, they are doing the best they can.” 
Meanwhile, we would recommend that none of the 
florid tales, masquerading as news, be taken too seri- 
ously, and that no alleged disasters to our troops be 
given credence unless the reports are authorized by the 
war department at Washington or emanate from Gen- 
eral Funston’s headquarters. In other words, sit tight 
and believe nothing until official verification is forth- 
coming. 


TILLMAN’S DREAM COME TRUE 


HERE is this difference between the proposal to 

establish armor plate mills, owned and operated 
by the federal government, and the plan to duplicate 
local electrical systems by the municipality: That the 
steel mills have, for years, competed successfully for 
business in the markets of the world, selling their pro- 
ducts at a rate considerably lower than that charged 
to the United States government. That, whereas they 
were glad to get $249 a ton from foreign governments 
they exacted, by reason of their monopoly, $540 a ton 
from Uncle Sam. 
by the city electrical engineer that the basic rate to 
consumers, charged by the private companies, is one- 
third below the average ruling price in the larger cities 
and is within a fraction of the rate charged by the 
municipal plant at Pasadena, whose street lighting 
price is proportionately high enough to offset the dif- 
ference. In short, while there is excellent reason and 
incentive for the government to manufacture its own 
steel plate, local conditions in nowise warrant the city 
government in wasting the public funds in a duplication 
of private systems. Passage by the senate of the Till- 
man bill to provide for the erection or purchase by 
the government of an armor plate factory at a cost not 
to exceed $11,000,000 insures the success of the move- 
ment, since enough members in the house are already 
pledged to the undertaking. Senators Weeks, Penrose, 
Oliver, Lippitt and Lodge strenuously fought the meas- 
ure, urging that it was practically confiscatory and 
would force the private concerns out of business, but 
the Democratic senators, led by Tillman, Reed and 
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Swanson, and supported by Senators Borah, Clapp, 
Cummins, Gronna, Kenyon, Morris, Poindexter, Sterl- 
ing and Works defeated the opposition by a vote of 58 
to 23. For many years Senator Tillman has striven to 
have congress indorse his bill for a government armor 
plate factory, but the adverse Republican majority, 
against which he had to contend, was too powerful to 
overcome. Now, victory perches on his banners. We 
take no stock in the plaint made by Senator Weeks 
that passage of the bill will close the gates of the pri- 
vate mills. Not much it won't. 


CHANCE TO REDUCE A HANDICAP 


UMOR hath it that Governor Johnson is consider- 
gv ing the appointment of former Senator Robert N. 
Bulla, the recently retired president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, as lieutenant-governor to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. John M. Eshle- 
man. Aside from the excellence of the choice it would 
be a clever political move on the part of the governor 
if he has decided to be a candidate at the primaries for 
United States senator. He must realize that even his 
popularity in the state will be under a severe strain to 
meet the unwritten law that concedes to this side of the 
Tehachapi the right to name one of the United States 
senators. With San Francisco the home of Senator J. 
D, Phelan, it is only fair that Los Angeles, or at least 
Southern California, shall be directly represented by 
the junior senator that shall succeed Mr. Works. With 
the preponderance of votes in the southern half of the 
state it is no more than reasonable that a division of 
the senators along geographical lines be accorded and 
in this respect Mr. Willis H. Booth’s candidacy for the 
Republican nomination makes strong appeal. If Gover- 
nor Johnson is a serious contender he will need all 
the adventitious aids possible to land a winner, hence 
it is obvious that the naming of Senator Bulla, who 
is a Republican in good standing and without en- 
tangling alliances, would be good politics. 


REVIEW OF CALIFORNIA’S FOLLY 


OLLIER’S for the current week contains an article 

by Lincoln Steffens on “California and _ the 
Japanese.” It is temperate in tone, but, as usual, San 
Francisco’s point of view is taken as representative of 
the state, which, in this case, is misleading. We find 
Mr. Steffens using this language: “The man who more 
than any other, speaks for the state said: ‘The Japanese 
question is a live issue. It may seem to be dead here, 
because we Californians have disposed of it for our- 
selves to our own satisfaction. But the Japanese are 
not satisfied. Japan will renew, one day, her protest 
against what we have done. Then you'll see. We 


won't budge. We may go on and do more. We will 
if we must—to keep them out. But California will 
never go back from the position we have taken.’” 


Identity of this cocksure Californian is not divulged. 
He may speak for the anti-Asiastic leaguers of the 
northern metropolis, but of the sentiment of the pre- 
ponderating California citizenship he is certainly not a 
reflex. South of the Tehachapi the feeling is strong 
that the legislature of California, through the passage 
of what is known as the Heney-Webb bill—Collier’s 
prints it “Keney,’— delivered a gratuitous insult to 
Japan and seriously meddled in an international ques- 
tion that should have been left to the federal govern- 
ment for settlement. It was a state administration 
measure solely; was sprung without warning and with- 
out warrant of necessity; a political sop to the labor 
agitators of San Francisco. As we have several times 
advised, on authority, the governor was inclined to 
show President Wilson a thing or two and took this 
method of demonstrating his ability to handle a deli- 
cate situation. With deplorable results, since the ef- 
fect has been to rile the Japanese unnecessarily, caus- 
ing them to resent the invidious treatment accorded a 
proud nation entitled to the same treatment extended 
any other treaty-making country. There has been 
much silly stuff printed by rabid anti-leaguers about 
the Japanese peril. Pin them down to cold facts and 
the “peril” becomes puerile. The immigration has 
shown no menace since 1897 when the Gentleman's 
Agreement went into effect, whereby the Japanese gov- 
ernment pledged itself to restrict the influx of Japanese 
labor into this country by the granting of passports 
only urder certain conditions. In this way, having 


rigidly kept the faith the Japanese, as Mr. Steffens ad- 
mits, have excluded themselves from here more efh- 
ciently and more honestly than we have excluded the 
Chinese. And what has the United States done in re- 
turn? So far as Japan is concerned it has (through 
California) enacted an alien land law measure, espe- 
cially aimed at the Japanese, although they are not men- 
tioned by name, but whose effect is to deprive them 
of acquiring privileges freely accorded other treaty- 
making foreigners. Its intent was to deprive the hard- 
working Japanese of the fruits of their toil and is as 
contemptible a piece of tricky legislation as was ever 
put over in this alleged land of the free. And all for 
what? Because of the fear lest by their industry, their 
soberness, their thriftiness, the Japanese, at a far future 
day, might possibly acquire more land in California than, 
perhaps, the Miller and Lux and other big speculative 
holders of non-productive territory now have. How can 
we expect permanent peace and amity with our pro- 
gressive oriental neighbor, earnestly desirous of our 
friendship, so long as we return insult for good faith 
and fair dealing as shown? 


CHINA GUESSES AGAIN 


EVOLUTIONS while you wait—in China, these 

days. After marching up the monarchical hill 
Yuan Shi Kai took a brief survey from the summit 
and marched down again—to a republic. The an- 
nouncement is officially made that the demand for a 
monarchy not proving “unanimous” the idea is aban- 
doned and a republican form of government is re- 
sumed. Pending this opera bouffe performance the 
masses of the Chinese went about their daily avoca- 
tions in serene indifference to the political situation at 
Peking. Republic or monarchy mattered little to them; 
they were not consulted in either instance and cared 
nothing under which form of government they lived 
so long as they were let alone. The absence of unan- 
imity in the proposed switch from a republic to a 
monarchy was noticeable exteriorly rather than within, 
although the province of Yunnan has been in revolt 
from the outset. Great Britain, Japan and Russia were 
averse to any change in government at this time and 
Japan, it is reported, has not been backward in foment- 
ing discontent in the southern districts of China. For 
these reasons the sapient Yuan Shi Kai decided to 
abandon his plans to become emperor. Throughout 
the flurry the United States has steadfastly declined to 
comment, officially, on the political controversy, proper- 
ly taking the position that an outside country had no 
right to interfere with the internal affairs of a sovereign 
state. With the return to a republican form of govern- 
ment the opposition voiced by the Chinese Republic 
Association in this country automatically ceases. There 
has been no change in the complexion of the Chinese 
legation at Washington, the minister, Dr. Koo, continu- 
ing to act in the name of the republic to which he is 
accredited. In the main, it has been a bloodless revo- 
lution. Doubtless, a majority of the Chinese people 
hardly know there has been any change at Pekin since 
the monarchy was retired. 





WHEN RELUCTANCE WAITS ON HESITANCY 
PPARENTLY, Justice Hughes can have the Re- 
publican nomination for President by no more ef- 
fort than the emission of a monosyllable. It is a situa- 
tion rarely unfolded in a presidential year. Hughes is 
desired, not because of his great personal magnetism, 
for he is cold-blooded rather than emotional, but be- 
cause with him as the leader of the party the revolting 
faction can be lured back into the fold, Progressives 
everywhere agreeing that with Hughes on a platform 
he would indorse they could cheerfully acquiesce in the 
choice. This, to the Republicans, means victory in 
November, while with Roosevelt as the leader the re- 
sult would be in doubt because of the disaffection of 
old-line members of the party who regard the Colonel 
as disloyal to the hand that fed him. We cannot share 
this view. President Wilson has lost no prestige with 
the masses; he is stronger today than in 1912 when he 
was practically untried timber, and in the interim, his 
constructive abilities as a statesman, his fine poise in 
delicate situations, calculated to try the souls of the 
greatest, have revealed to his countrymen a natural 
leader in whom every confidence may be placed. That 
Colonel Roosevelt is not averse to leading a reunited 
party is shown by his Trinidad statement in which he 
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says: “It would be a mistake to nominate me unless the 
country has in its mood something of the heroic—un- 
less it feels not only devotion to ideals, but the pur- 
pose measurably to realize those ideals in action.” It 
has been obvious for many months that the contest 
this year will be between Mr. Wilson and _ either 
Hvghes or Roosevelt. We believe the reluctance of 
the associate justice of the supreme court to leave the 
bench will result in the selection of the Colonel. No 
matter which is the chosen nominee, it looks as if the 
people will give President Wilson a second term on his 
merits. 


fBrowsings in anol 


a. 


Book Bhop - 


HAT Dante and Petrarch had done for the 

Italian tongue, by enriching and beautifying it, 
so Geoffrey Chaucer desired to do for his native Eng- 
lish. “And England in this respect is much beholden 
to him,” quaintly declared the father of English an- 
tiquaries, John Leland, commissioned by Henry VIII 
to search for documents and antiquities in all cathe- 
drals, abbeys and colleges, or wherever records and 
documents were deposited. Jt was that same Leland 
who supposed the “famous and learned poet Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Esquire, to have been an Oxfordshire or 
Barkeshireman borne, overlooking what the poet him- 
self says in his “Testament of Love:”’ “Also in the 
citie of London that is to me so deare and sweete, in 
which I was forthgrowen; and more kindly love have 
I to that place than to any other in yerth, as every 
kindly creature hath full appetite to that place of his 
kindly ingendure.” Other records appear in the same 
Testament of Love, all of which indicate that he was 
London born: 


This much by way of prefatory note to the state- 
ment that my great prize this week is a 1602 edition of 
Chaucer (folio), edited by Thomas Speght and with an 
introductory letter by “Frauncis Beaumont” of the 
famous Beaumont and Fletcher literary partnership. 
The copy I was so fortunate to find at the Old Book 
Shop is a black letter edition printed by Adam Islip, 
a reimpression of Speght’s 1598 imprint, but with many 
new facts concerning the life of Chaucer and of his 
works, not contained in the earlier edition. It is in 
a fine state of preservation, in the original tough 
sheepskin boards, and with the title page only slightly 
worn. A former owner was “John Vestew, anno 1693.” 
Later, it seems to have passed to “Rich. [bid (son?), 
of Emanuel Boli, Cant. Alum. Novem. 2d, 1699.” I am 
under obligations to both for taking such good care of 
my precious tome. Speght dedicated the work to Sir 
Robert Cecil, knight, secretary to the queen’s (Eliza- 
beth) most excellent majestie, a “right worthy chan- 
cellor of the universitie of Cambridge.” 
Thomas Speght appears to have been a fervent Chau- 
cerian. His dedicatory letter to Sir Robert Cecil in the 
1598 edition and the foreword to the 1602 reprint in- 
dicate that it was a labor of love to restore Chaucer “to 
his own antiquitie.’ He tells: “After this book was 
last printed (1598), I understood that M. Francis 
Thynn had a purpose, as indeed he hath when time 
shall serve, to set out Chaucer with a comment in our 
tongue, as the Italians have Petrarke and others in 
their language. Whereupon, I purpose not to meddle 
any further in this work, although some promise made 
to the contrarie, but to referre all to him; being a 
gentlemen for that purpose inferior to none, both in re- 
gard of his own skill, as also of those helps left to 
him by his father. Yet, notwithstanding, Chaucer now 
being printed again, I was willing not only to helpe 
some imperfections, but also to add some _ things; 
whereunto he did not only persuade me, but most 
kindly lent me his helpe and direction. By this means 
most of his old words are restored, proverbs and sen- 
tences marked; such notes as were collected, drawn 
into better order, and the text by old copies corrected.” 
This Francis Thynn was the son of that William 
Thynn, chief clerk of Henry VIII's kitchen who com- 
piled the first printed edition of the works of Chau- 
cer and caused them to be published by Thomas God- 
fray in the 1532 folio. It had many imperfections but 
was regarded as the standard edition and was copied 
not only by the booksellers in their several editions of 
1542, 1546, 1555, and 1561, but also by Speght in 1598 
and in my copy of 1602. This same Francis Thynn to 
whose father the world of letters owes so much for 
his “arduous paines,” contributes a poem to the 1602 
edition, “Upon the Picture of Chaucer.” After laud- 
ing the works of Socrates, of Tully, Tasso and 
Petrarch, the poem concludes: 
What high renoune is purchased unto Spaine 
Which fresh Dianaes verses do distil; 

What praise our neighbor Scotland doth retaine, 
By Gawaine Douglas, in his Virgil quill; 
Or other motions by sweet poets’ skill, 

The same, and more, faire England challenge may, 

By that rare wit and art thou dost display 

In verse, which doth Apollo’s muse bewray. 


Then, Chaucer, live, for still thy verse shall live 
T’unborne poets, which life and light will give. 





I am greatly interested in the letter of Francis Beau- 
mont to Thomas Speght. It is a plea for that com- 
ment on Chaucer’s works that Speght seemed loth to 
accord, because among other objections, “that in our 
private talke you are wont to say are commonly al- 
leged, as first, That many of his words are becoming (as 
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it were) vinewed and hoarie with overlong lying; and 
next, that some of his speeches are somewhat too 
broad and plaine; and that the worke therfore should 
be the lease gratious; these are either no causes, or 
no causes sufficient to withhold from Chaucer such 
desert of glory as you may bestow upon him at your 
pleasure.” Beaumont points out how prone the lan- 
guage is to change, ‘never standing at one stay, but 
sometimes casting away old words, sometimes re- 
newing of them, and alwaies framing of new; no man 
can so write, as that all his words may remaine cur- 
rant many yeares.” He points out that Chaucer him- 
self realized this, tor he wrote: 

I know that in fourme of speech is chaunge 

Within a hundreth yeere, and words tho 

That hadden price, now wonder nice and straunge 


Thinke we them, and yet they spake them so, 
And sped as well in love, as men now do. 


I have occasionally marveled at the love letters of 
medieval times. Chaucer’s poem reassures me. Their 
writers sped as well in their wooing as we of today. 
It is a comforting thought. Reflect how fearful Chau- 
cer was that his works might be “miswritten” or his 
verse “mismeasured.” In “Troilus and Cressida” we 
hnd him exclaiming: 


And for there is so great diversitie 

In English, and in writing of our tongue, 
So pray I God that miswrite thee, 

Ne thee mismetre for defaut of tongue. 


Beaumont reminds us that so pure were Chaucer’s 
words in his days, that Lydgate, “that learned man’— 
a contemporary of Chaucer, whose “Story of Thebes” 
is reprinted in my Chaucer edition as an additional 
Canterbury Tale—called him the “loadstarre of the 
English language.” Furthermore, declareth Beaumont 
to Speght, “by your interpretation of the unusual 
words that ancient hardnesse and difhcultie 1s made 
most clear and easie; and in the paines and diligence 
you have used in collecting his life, mee thinks you 
have bestowed upon him as favorable graces as Medea 
did upon Aeson; for you have restored us Chaucer, 
both alive againe, and young againe; and delivered 
many from the erroneous conjectures they conceived 
of him.” Big, broad-minded Frances Beaumont then 
attempts to brush aside the prejudice that apparently 
lingers in Speght’s mind against the strain of “won- 
tonness”’ in Chaucer’s poetry. He writes: “Touching 
the incivilitie Chaucer is charged withall: what Roman 
poet hath lesse offended this way than he? Virgil in 
his ‘Priapus’ is worse by a thousand degrees and Ovid 
in his booke ‘De Arte Amandi,’ and Horace in many 
places as deepe as the rest; but Catullus and Tibullus 
in uncleane wantonnesse beyond measure passe them 
all. Neither is Plautus nor Terence free in this behalfe; 
but these two last are excused above the rest, for their 
due observation of decorum, in giving to their comical 
persons such manner of speeches as did best fit their 
dispositions, and may not the same be said for Chau- 
cer? How much had he swarved from decorum, if he 
had made his merchant, his miller, his cooke, his car- 
penter, tell such honest and civile tales as were told 
by the knight, his squire, his lawyer, and his schollar? 
But showing the disposition of the baser sort of people, 
he declareth in their prologues and tales that their 
chief delight was in undecent speeches of their owne, 
and in their false defamation of others.” This is a 
noble defence and sound in argument. Does not Chau- 
cer offer good excuse for uttering those broad speeches, 
in these words: 


But first I pray you of your curtesie, 

That ye ne arette it not my follie, 

Though that I plainly speake in this mattere 
To tellen you her words, and eke her chere, 
Nethough I speake her wordes properly: 
For this ye knowen, as well as I, 

Who shall tellen a tale after a man, 

Ne mote rehearse, as nye as ever he can, 
Everich worde, if it been in his charge, 

All speake he never so rudely ne large, 

Or els he mote tellen his tale untrue, 

Or feine things, or find words newe. 


Elsewhere we find him saying: 


Deemeth not for God’s love, that I say 

Of evil intent, but that I mote rehearce, 
Her tales all, been they better or werce, 

Or els falsen some of my mattere, 

The wise Plato sayeth, as ye nowe rede, 
The worde must needs accord with the dede; 
If men should tell properly a thing, 

The worde must cosin be to the working. 


Sagely observes Beaumont: “For no man can im- 
agine in his so large compasse, purposing to describe 
all Englishman’s humors, living in those daies, how it 
had been possible for him to have left untouched their 
filthy delights; or in discovering their desires, how to 
have exprest them without some of their words.” 
Passes the literary Francis then to a critical considera- 
tion of Chaucer’s poetry. He applauds the poet’s orig- 
inality as exemplified in his Canterbury pilgrimage and 
remarks that “his drifte is to touch all sorts of men, 
and to discover all vices of that age, which he doth so 
feelingly, and with so true an ayme, as he never failes 
to hit whatsover marke he levels at.” Beaumont con- 
cludes his earnest, powerful plea in these words: “Shall 
only Chaucer, our ancient poet, nothing inferior to the 
best, among all the poets of the world, remain always 
neglected and never be so well understood of his own 
countrymen as strangers are? Well, content your 
selfe, and set your heart at rest, for seeing I was one 
of them which first procured you to take in hand this 
worke, and since you have given me of your copies to 
use privately for mine owne pleasure, if you will not 
put them abroad your selfe, they shall be abroad ere 
long, and look into the world without your consent. 
Yet least many inconveniences might happen by this 
attempt of mine, and diverse things be set forth con- 
trarie unto your owne liking, let me once againe en- 
treat you (as I have often done heretofore) to yield to 
my just and reasonable suit: wherein you shall not 
only satisfie that conceit, which I have many yeeres 
carried of your unfained love towards mee; but pleas- 
ure many, who daily expect yottr paines herein; and 
perfourme also unto Chaucer great part of that honour 
that he most worthily deserveth. So with my thrice 
hartie commendations I bid you farewell. From Lei- 
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cester, the last of June, anno 1597.” “Your assured and 
ever loving friend,” is the way Francis Beaumont sub- 
scribes himself. 


What a delight to get this intimate glance at Shake- 
speare’s contemporary, the accomplished but short- 
lived dramatic poet. What puzzles me 1s that in 1597 
Francis Beaumont was only thirteen years old (born 
in 1584). We are told that he entered Oxford univer- 
sity at the age of twelve, but, even so, how explain his 
assertion of “I have many yeeres carried of your un- 
fained love towards mee.” The letter throughout 
breathes maturity, ripened judgment, poise, which a lad 
of thirteen could hardly have attained. True, in 1602, 
when he was only eighteen, he published a poetical ex- 
pansion of a tale from Ovid, and became an intimate 
of Ben Jonson and the circle of wits who met at the 
Mermaid Tavern, but the precocity of his mind at 
thirteen, as evidenced in his letter to Speght staggers 
confidence. With admirable literary judgment Speghi 
included the elder Thynn’s dedicatory address to King 
Henry VIlI—prefacing the first printed edition of 
Chaucer—in his 1597 and 1602 editions, which I have 
read with keen enjoyment. It is an excellent copy, wel] 
preserved, clearly printed, clean and individual. Frank 
Beaumont did well to persuade his friend Thomas 
Speght to its printing. But I am still marveling at 
Frauncis Beaumont’s precociousness. Svea foe 


Crowding Out the Equines 


Mechanical progress is marching northward to the 
Plaza,, the last stronghold of the horse. From time 
out of memory, that narrow strip of private property 
on the east side of Los Angeles street just south of 
the plaza and in front of Chinatown has been the lo- 
cation of two brick structures, six or eight feet wide 
and forty long, which boasted the proud title of “Los 
Angeles Hay Market.” One of them was torn down 
last week and blossomed forth again as a new brick 
booth, and the announcement that it is the “Los An- 
geles Supply Station.” The other still continues to 
meet the wants of equines who drift in from old 
Sonoratown. Around the corner on what used to be 
Buena Vista street and is now North Broadway, two 
livery stables, likewise, have changed their stripes with- 
in the month and are now garages. 


Opened with Proper Eclat 


Attendance at the opening of San Diego’s new 1916 
exposition numbered 35,000 persons, according to fairly 
reliable figures. Los Angeles was fully as well repre- 
sented as San Diego in the ceremonies of the opening, 
last Saturday. Of course, President Davidson made the 
welcoming address, but the chairman of the day was our 
own Senator Robert N. Bulla, first vice-president of 
the exposition. Among the other Los Angelans to 
give short talks were R. W. Pridham, chairman of the 
Los Angeles board of county supervisors, John S. 
Mitchell, president of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mayor Sebastian. The greatest interest attached 
to the addresses of Gov. Johnson and Franklin K. Lane, 
secretary of the interior and the representative of the 
federal government. Excursions to San Diego, always 
a delightful trip, have a double excuse for being this 
year and that practically all of Los Angeles will see 
the little gem of an exposition before the year expires 
cannot be doubted. 


Grade Crossing Menace 


Touching on the deplorable loss of life at grade 
crossings the California railroad commission has just 
issued a “General Program” of the investigation of the 
problem in this state which it proposes to undertake. 
The commission calls attention to the fact that grade 
crossing conditions in California are worse than in 
any other state in the Union. In 1914, California with 
less than 4 per cent of the population of the country 
and less than 2 per cent of the steam railway mileage, 
had nearly 5 per cent of the deaths and injuries reported 
to the interstate commerce commission as resulting 
from grade crossing accidents on steam railroads. The 
commission’s program recognizes that grade separa- 
tions are the eventual solution of the crossing problem, 
but points out that this happy condition is many years 
in the future. Meantime, it hopes its investigation will 
have the effect of making all crossings safe for the care- 
ful driver; of educating the careless driver to the dan- 
gers he incurs and of affording all possible safeguards 
at crossings for the large majority of drivers who are 
neither careful nor reckless. 


Barberries 


You say I touch the barberries 

As a lover his mistress? 

What a curious fancy! 

One must be delicate you know 
They have bitter thorns. 

You say my hand is hurt? 

Oh no, it was my breast— 

It was crushed and pressed— 

I mean—why yes, of course, of course— 
There is a bright drop, isn’t there? 
Right on my finger, 

Just the color of a barberry, 

But it comes from my heart. 


Do you love barberries? 
In the autumn, 
When the sun’s desire 
Touches them to glory of crimson and gold— 
‘T love them best then— 
There is something splendid about them, 
They are not afraid 
Of being warm and glad and bold. 
They flush joyously, 
Like a cheek under a lover’s kiss: 
They bleed cruelly, 
Like a dagger wound in the breast; 
They flame up madly for their little hour 
Knowing they must die— 
Do you love barberries? 
—MARY ALDIS 
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GOVERNMENT’S CASE AND NORTHCLIFFE 


By Cyril H. Bretherton 


I HAVE had an interview with Lord Northcliffe and 


& while (entre nous) he didn’t say anything very 
startling, his observations were at least interesting. 
enough to repeat. 1 had some difficulty in getting the 
interview, not on account of any reluctance on the 
part of his lordship who understands the “deference 
due’ to the great American newspaper reporter, but 
because he is a very busy man. The interview finally 
took place with his lordship in bed and yours truly 
gracefully draped among the medicine bottles, 

Naturally, I tried to “draw’’ the distinguished pro- 
prietor of the “Northcliffe Press” on the subject of the 
government. You know how they detest him and how 
he and the radical press are at it tooth and nail all 
the time. It is not easy to discriminate between the 
two. I think Northcliffe’s patriotism is beyond ques- 
tion and he struck me as being rather a simple soul. 1| 
mean nothing Machiavellian about him. On the other 
hand, I have always suspected the radical press of 
mental reservations in its patriotism. Its directors are 
politicians first and so are patriotic because the gov- 
ernment, which they support, is so. But one has a 
latent feeling that they have not wholly repented of 
their former attitude towards “Dear, Kind Germany.” 
This, of course, is prejudice on my part. The true 
facts are that the government has leaned toward a 
policy of compromise and almost academic morality 
while Lord Northcliffes journals and many others 
have gone to the extreme in demanding a policy of 
aggressive determination. 

Who can say which is right? War is a peculiar con- 
dition of society. The present war is a vital event in 
the history of the nations. Either policy must be re- 
garded not only in relation to its effect on the deter- 
mination of the war but on the future. You cannot de- 
clare war for the sake of honorable ideals and then 
conduct it like a horse thief. Britain has lost much (in 
a military sense) by not enforcing her blockade more 
strictly (at the expense of neutrals). She lost much 
by not permitting Serbia to attack Bulgaria, when the 
latter country was still technically neutral. She spent 
£300,000,000 on the Dardanelles expedition when a 
third of that sum would at any time have purchased 
Turkey, body and breeches. In many other ways she 
has lost by refusing to make “reprisals” for Zeppelin 
raids and the harsh treatment of prisoners; by refus- 
ing to spend money to influence opinion in neutral 
countries; to deal harshly with spies and alien enemies 
and in a dozen other ways. 

All these things have made the war harder for Eng- 
land. But the spirit which prompted them has bound 
the allies together in bonds of mutual good faith, just 
as in days past it bound South Africa to the empire 
with ties that no German money or intrigue could 
loosen. It has retained for England the sincere ad- 
miration and good wishes of all worthy Americans, de- 
spite all the millions of German money and oceans 
of German propaganda with which you have been inun- 
dated, and the individual clashes of interest out of which 
they have tried so hard to make capital. Only this 
spirit will finally procure for the world a place based 
on justice and not on fear. 

But—my apologies. Here I have left poor Lord 
Northcliffe in bed waiting to say his piece and launched 
off in defense of the government. The defense, how- 
ever, is not my own, but is a paraphrase of the senti- 
ments of another distinguished journalist, Sir Owen 
Seaman, editor of Punch, to whom I appealed to “put 
the government’s case” for me. Lord Northcliffe, 
knowing that he was talking for publication, carefully 
refrained from attacking the government, whose in- 
termittent activities, by the way, have been largely 
aroused by his onslaughts. Instead, he called my at- 
tention to the Civil War. “In spite of ample warn- 
ing,” he said, “the North would not prepare, and as 
the result the Union went through precisely the same 
unfortunate experiences that we are going through to- 
day. Look at the claims for exemption from military 
service! There are entire pages in the American pa- 
pers of 1863 that might have been written about us 
yesterday!” 

I spoke, as one always does on these occasions, about 
the duration of the war. Said Lord Northcliffe: “It’s 
going to last a long time and it’s no use beginning to 
talk about the end of it. It will take every man we 
can put in the field and all our resources to win the vic- 
tory that alone will satisfy us. At present, England is 
untouched; our industries and exports go on as smooth- 
ty as ever. If it wasn’t for an occasional air raid the 
people would forget in ten days’ time that there is a 
war.” 

As one good feature of the war he mentioned the 
enormously increased productivity of the nation as the 
result of the employment of women in so many new 
fields. That, he said, would survive the war and be 
of immense benefit in the period of reconstruction. 

I asked him if he thought England might have trou- 
ble with the United States on account of the blockade. 
“No.” he replied promptly, “because the Civil War pro- 
vides us with ample precedent for every step we have 
taken.’ Then he said suddenly, “What will the United 
States do if Germany defies her?” (I should state that 
it is the universal belief here that Germany never has 
had the least intention of disavowing the Lusitania in- 
cident or ceasing her submarine warfare, but that she 
wished for a time to create the appearance of being 
willing to do so, firstly, in order to secure time for 
building new submarines and, secondly, because she 
was advised by Count von Bernstorff and others that 
there was a good chance of Congress stopping the 
sale of munitions to the allies.) 

I answered that in that case diplomatic relations 
with Germany would, doubtless, be severed. “But,” 
he said, “sttpposing Germany forces war on you?” “in 
that case,” I said (with some misgiving, I admit) “the 
United States will wade in and not in any dancing slip- 
pers, either, if I know the temper of the people.” 

“Ton’t it a fact,” he asked me, “that America, which 
invented aeroplanes, has fewer ‘than the Chinese army 
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has?” I said it was quite possible from what I knew 
of our other military resources. But, ] added that we 
were now long on “preparedness” and would soon 
have plenty of everything. He smiled. “You will no 
more prepare than we did,” he commented. “There 
will be a lot of talk and it will all fizzle out. Look at 


Bryan! His idea of preparedness is to build roads for 
the farmers—who vote. Ours was compulsory insur- 
amecn 


And then his lordship’s secretary came in and l 
Went My Way. 


London, March 9, 1916. 
STUDENTS IN A WORDY REVOLT 


By Randolph Bartlett 


NE of the favorite indoor sports of this country is 


kicking the system of education around. First, a 
party arises which maintains that the system pays too 
much attention to academic studies and is not practical. 
One no sooner has arrived at the conclusion that the 
youth of the land is being drilled exclusively in dead 
languages and dry literature, when another party bobs 
up with a denunciation of the system because it has 
gone mad along vocational lines, and youth no longer 
is taught to write legibly, speak grammatically or add 
correctly. Prodding both these camps is a third which 
insists that American schools and colleges are lax in 
the matter of character building. Nobody seems to 
agree with anybody else upon any point excepting that 
everything is wrong. 

Of late, there have been evidences that the students 
of the American universities are awakening to a belief 
that the years they are devoting to education are not 
fitting them properly for their life work. Thus far these 
evidences have been rather eruptive, and have tended 
in the direction of caustic criticism rather than con- 
structive suggestion. Within the month; at Columbia, 
there have appeared two publications, put forth by 
certain groups of students, which bid fair to concen- 
trate the criticism of university systems and standards 
in a manner that eventually will awaken the only ones 
who can possibly have any influence in producing 
change—the students themselves and their parents or 
guardians. It is clear that if students, or their spon- 
sors, become convinced that a university course is a 
waste of time, there will be a great diminution in the 
enrollment, and the trustees and faculty will be forced 
to offer a reconstructed program. The one thing with- 
out which a university cannot exist is students, and 
the new and radical criticism is of a sort to arouse the 
suspicion among those who pay for college expenses, 
that the investment is not good. The serious one ot 
these two periodicals of protest is called Challenge. It 
has a few humorous bits, but its intention is plainly 
stated at the masthead, thus: 

“Challenge is a magazine organized to stimulate the 
free discussion of opinion among American students, 
to the end that each American college and university 
may become a conscious, informed and intellectual 
democracy. Challenge offers the students of America 
an opportunity to redeem themselves in the eyes of 
the public and to demonstrate that they are indeed a 
thinking part of the community in which they live, 
that they are not leading the cloistered life of protect- 
ed innocence, and that they are striving with all the 
sympathy of youth to bring scholarship into an organic 
relation with the social life of their fellow men.” 

This has a ring of sincerity, and it is followed up 
with an article on “Academic Freedom” by George E. 
Sokolsky. These students, at least, have the courage 
of their convictions. They do not hide under pen 
names, but sign every article, no matter how brief it 
may be nor how much it may sting the faculty and 
trustees. They protect themselves carefully, however, 
by not directly attacking their alma mater by name, 
though it is not difficult to read between the lines. Mr. 
Mr. Sokolisky says, in part: 

“Academic freedom has been won in America for the 
professors. But the students are still considered 
thoughtless and childish, only worthy of wisdom im- 
parted by the instructor or read in the book. Thought, 
independent thought, among students is still depre- 
cated. The president of Columbia University recently 
wrote of ‘students committed to our care,’ and referred 
to the agitators among them who would beguile the 
innocent youth from the ways of his fathers to a recog- 
nition of the import of socialism, suffrage, and prohibi- 
tion, as undesirable factors in college-life. Now Presi- 
dent Butler, who has proved himself to be one of the 
foremost exponents of academic freedom for members 
of the faculty, does not do himself justice when he 
speaks of his students in this fashion: A university is 
not an insane asylum or a prison to which one is com- 
mitted. The choice of a university is in almost all in- 
stances voluntary; students come to Columbia or Har- 
vard or Yale or any university because attractive 
courses are given, because the faculty has a message, 
or because the professional schools are to their liking. 
The rah-rah boy, for example, will not go to Columbia 
becatise the atmosphere there is not conducive to play- 
fulness. The Socialist, on the other hand, will prob- 
ably not go to the University of Pennsylvania because 
of the insidious interference of the trustees. Parents 
do not any longer insist upon their children following 
family tradition in the choice of a college: universities 
advertise their wares, and students reviewing the situa- 
tion in the numerous educational institutions of Amer- 
ica, decide upon that one which most suits their tem- 
perament and purpose.” 

This is healthy criticism. Challenge bids fair to be- 
come an important factor in the remaking of univer- 
sity ideas and customs, for surely such obviously clear 
thinking cannot be ignored. Dynamite is the name of 
the other publication, and it is satirical throughout. Its 
editors considered Challenge too conservative, and so 
organized a board of editors which “meets every 
Doomsday evening at the southeast corner of 110th 
street and Broadway,” this corner being a_ saloon. 
Further, it is announced at the masthead: “Office of 
publication—Unknown to the authorities.” As for its 
reason for existence, the impudent youths promise 
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their readers that “Dynamite will appear as often as 
the condition of literature at Columbia seems to re- 
quire its restraining influence.” There are only eight 
pages of reading matter, composed of articles on “Graft 
Among Professors,” “Lounge Lizards,” “Immorality in 
Co-Educational Colleges,” a page printed in Syrian 
and headed “Birth Control,” “An Open Letter to Col- 
lege Men,” and a few tragments. The article on 1m- 
niorality is typical, and here is a sample of the explo- 
sive power of Dynamite: 

“The student in4a co-educational college who has 
once kissed a girl on the lips soon thinks little of hold- 
ing hands; and the malignant seduction of this enor- 
mity leads him to the more serious sexual sins; such as 
flattery, fondness for moonlight strolls, and addressing 
the whole feminine gender as ‘dear.’ For he who sees 
a girl becomes thrice a servant; whether he look upon 
her critically, which is profanation; whether he look 
upon her indifferently, which is impossible; or whether 
he look upon her lovingly, which is madness. The 
youth and the maiden enter our co-educational institu- 
tions young, impressionable, and ignorant of lite. 
Think of it! They have been through high school, and 
they are ignorant of life! They meet, they are actually 
introduced to each other by the college authorities, and 
then what happens? No one knows. Silence means 
consent. Hence the immorality of co-educational col- 
leges. Never let it be said that the colleges are not to 
blame for this! They brazenly go on record as 
favoring, fostering and abetting this evil. In their 
catalogue they publish the name of an officer of the 
college who is called a social director, or chaperone. 
Her duties are simple, their results iniquitous. She 
must smile at a hundred people a day as they are in- 
troduced to her, she must immediately turn and intro- 
duce them to someone else; at social meetings she 
must see to it that the girls and the boys meet and 
pair off in softly whispering couples; and then, because 
she is a chaperone she must pretend not to see things 
which she sees only too clearly, and not to be aware 
of much that she knows only too well. The conserva- 
tism of the old makes the chaperone unnecessary; the 
resource of the young renders her harmiess.” 

Interest in these papers has run so high in the dis- 
trict around Columbia, that they are selling like hot- 
cakes, whenever the students find sufficient material to 
get out a new issue. There have been rumors that a 
third paper, Mercury, soon will appear and shatter to 
bits the arguments and satire of Dynamite and Chal- 
lenge, but so far the mercury has not risen to a poimt 
where it is visible. Whatever one may think of these 
publications, at least they look like signs of a revolt 
aaginst too conservative educational methods, even il 
the revolt is a bit wordy. 

New York, March 20, 1916. 


The Ditch 


“The Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast 
region beyond, will become the chief theater of events 
in the world’s great hereafter.” —Seward 

“The old predatory instinct, that he should take who 
has the power, survives, in industry and commerce, as 
well as in war, and moral force is not sufficient to deter- 
mine issues unless supported by physical,’ —Mahan 


They have seduced my people, saying Penee. 


Wedded are the Great Waters, digged the Ditch; 
Fate turns her eyes to us, leaned on the spade; 
Down the strange stillness, hark! drift voices, rich 
With ancient strains of kingdoms long decayed: 
“Know they, the builder’s labor done, 
To guard it, awed by none, 
The danger shun 
Of falling into what their hands have made?” 


With far-off warning, solemn as the sigh 
Along the hill-pines, voices haunt the air; 
Voices of vast, long-perished empery, 
Saying, “The door is open; they are there, 
“Europe, the East, come at your call; 
They answer, king and thrall; 
Broken the wall, 
Unstoned the barrier of God’s hand. Beware! 
“The Ditch is digged; lest into it you fall, 
Heed time’s one sage, the Past: A friend too near, 
Of him is made the direst foe of all. 
God set the pine; the palm, too—but not here. 
Honor of neighbors, duty, right, 
Grow names that die o’ night; 
One only,—Might, 
Stands forth, today, youthful as yester year.’ 


Men of the westward stars, look you straight on, 
Guard the birthdom, guard—not bar—the Door; 
Nor dream tonight shall womb a kinder dawn 
Than broke on them who captained us of yore. 
Range the shore watch in grim line, 
Nosing thick the brine,— 
Their stead and sign 
Whose sire was first in peace and first in war. 
—JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


“Vow 


Your hands have painted the sunset screen; 
The ocean finds its blue 

From skies whose star-bright eyes reflect 
The eyes they gave to you. 


Golden ripples hear your song 
As day gives his heart to the sea:— 

When the sea gives her heart to the day, the dawn 
Shall follow your soul to me. 


And the clouds of the sky shall overflow 
With silver words that ring 

On the seething breast of the ocean wave 
That throbs to hear you sing. 


The crescent moon descends to hear 
Your echoed siren-call:— 
Nay, ’tis not all I find in you, 
But you I] find in all. 
—GEORGE HUGH BANNING 
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Quaint Stories About Ibsen 


LLEN Marie Jensen, lecturer on Henrik Ibsen, 


44 who will address the Ebell Club of Los Angeles 
March 27, has many quaint and amusing stories to tell 
of the great poet-dramatist, of his early life and en- 
vironment, his family and friends. Many of Miss Jen- 
sen’s stories cannot be found in biographies of Ibsen, 
but she can vouch for the truth of them for she has 
sojourned in Norway and knows personally many af 
the people who were nearest and dearest to Ibsen, his 
son and his nephew and other relatives, and his first 
sweetheart, Rikke Holst. And, moreover, she is in a 
position to show that there are in the biographies we 
see occasional inaccuracies. 

Most of us are familiar with Ibsen’s plays but many 
of us do not remember that he also wrote narrative and 
lyric poetry. One of Miss Jensen’s stories is about 
Terje Vigen, the hero of Ibsen’s most popular narra- 
tive poem. Terje Vigen is said to have lived on the 
little island of Hesness, near Grimstad, and half an 
hour’s walk along a country road takes one to the 
Fjaere Kirke. In this churchyard a monument was 
erected in 1906 to the memory of Terje Vigen, and 
other soldiers and sailors who lost their lives in the 
war of 1807-1812. The minister of this church showed 
Miss gensen the place where the hero was buried and 
advised her to read a book about him that had been 
written by the president of the tourist society, and to 
hunt up a picture of Vigen said to have been painted 
by Ibsen himself, (who, in his youth, was as much a 
painter as a writer). Imagine Miss Jensens surprise 
when Professor Dietrichson, Ibsen’s life long friend, 
told her later that Ibsen had positively stated that no 
such person as Terje Vigen had ever existed, that he, 
the creator of the fictitious character, was much 
amused by the popular attempt to make Terje Vigen 
real, but pleased that he had been able so to represent 
him as to make people insist that he had actually lived. 
Miss Jensen thinks that there may have been a man 
named Terje Vigen in Hesness who was, however, un- 
known to Ibsen. 

Most of us are inclined to imagine that Ibsen was 
serious and austere, and the biographies give us to un- 
derstand that such was the case. But Miss Jensen 
says that those who knew him, while admitting that he 
was grave and quiet in the presence of strangers, as- 
sert that he was full of fun when with his family and 
friends, and tell tales of his early pranks and of his 
caricatures. There was a man in Grimstad who was 
wont to say, when Ibsen was mentioned, “He has 
stolen my spectacles!” No one seems to know why he 
said this, but Herr Knutson of Grimstad explained 
why the man had a grudge against Ibsen. It seems 
that, although he was the son of a bishop, he was a 
braggart and somewhat stupid, a fit subject for Ibsen’s 
jokes. One day he went to call on a young woman 
who lived in the country. While he was taking a long, 
slow leave of her, the horse on which he had come 
trotted off without him, toward home. 

{bsen heard of the incident and made a series of 
caricatures. The first showed the young man taking 
leave of the young woman, and the horse on its way 
home; in the second, the horse, having found shelter in 
a familiar barnyard looks on in astonishment as _ his 
master rides wildly past on a borrowed steed; in the 
third the young man is seen hauling a servant out of 
bed to send him in search of the stray horse, which, in 
the fourth picture, is seen coming quietly home to 
meet the other two. To accompany these pictures 
Ibsen wrote verses to the meter of a famous musical 
comedy which the bishop’s son had pretended to know 
by heart. Ibsen gave him some of these verses and 
asked him to recite them at a gathering of young men 
in Ibsen’s rooms. The Bishop’s son complied with the 
request and not until [bsen supplied the other verses 
and the caricatures did the luckless man realize that 
while he had been reciting before his friends he had 
been reciting about himself. It is also stated that 
Ibsen’s only reply to those who asked for explanations 
of his work was, “Read it again.” 

Biographers have stated that Ibsen and Bjornstjerne 
Bjornsen were not real friends, but it is one of the 
beautiful facts of history that Bjornsen, the younger 
and more successful poet helped the greater master to 
his success. Through his influence Ibsen secured a 
pension which enabled him to live abroad and which 
gave him the leisure that made possible his two great- 
est dramas, Peer Gynt and Brandt. Ibsen’s only son, 
Sigurd, married Bjornsen’s daughter Bergliot. 

It was Ibsen’s theory, however, that he who has a 
great mission to perform cannot afford the luxury of 
friends, (in constant association). His ideal of friend- 
ship is given in these words, written in the notebook 
Oi his friend Christian Due, on leaving Grimstad: “Jf 
friendship depends on constant association, it must, for 
us, cease, but if it depends upon the flight of sympathy 
and spirit within the same sphere, then our friendship 
can never die.” 





In the Boston Post of recent date is published a 
most interesting interview with Robert Frost in his 
home in Franconia, New Hampshire. It gives more of 
the flavor of the poet’s personality than most inter- 
views with poets yield. Here are a few random quo- 
tations from what the poet of “A Hundred Collars” 
said to the reporter: 

“T’m forty-three. I suppose I’m just a bit lazy so 
I’ve had a lazy, scrape-alone life and enjoyed it. I 
used to hate to write themes in school. I hate aca- 
demic ways. I fight everything academic.” In spite of 
this statement Mr. Frost seems to take pride in the 
fact that he has been a teacher. He says: 

“You can always get a job as a teacher in the 
schools. But I am really a good teacher. Some days 
I am duli, but on others I am fired with the love of it. 
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I taught psychology. I don’t know anything about the 
psychology that the books teach—I just make it up as 
L goealong. 

Of his own poetry Mr. Frost says, “I hear every- 
thing I write. All poetry is to me first a matter of 
sound. I hear my things spoken. I write verse that 
might be called ‘free’-—the free versers have accepted 
me!—but I believe after all that there must be a 
cadence, a rhythm, to all that is to be poetry at all. I 
don’t mean jingle. I hate jingle. I hate rhyme for it- 
self. ... But 1 avoid the sublime, the ecstatic, thie 
flights that three hundred or—or is it three thousand? 
—minor poets of America slop into the magazines 
month after month. Meaningless twaddle with a few 
worn out tones—you know what I mean by tones? We 
don’t get tones enough into our poetry. Our schools 
teach us we must do this, must do that, and we do it. 
Even England isn’t tied to academic teaching as we 
are. That’s why they have some real poets where we 
have none. We insist on form and on unity and the 
rest of the old stuff. Of course, I know there is a 
crowd of emotionalists who threw all to the winds ex- 
cept emotion. I think they are perhaps worse than the 
intellectualists who go to the opposite extreme. But 
a happy mixture—that’s it. When a man’s young he’s 
an emotionalist. When he’s old an intellectualist. Only 
about fifteen middle years are well balanced. He 
should do his big works then.” 





Poetry for March devotes a number of pages to a 
discussion of our California poet, George Sterling, the 
only living poet who is quoted with Goethe and Shake- 
speare and Confucius on the triumphal arches of the 
exposition. California is rightly proud of Mr. Sterling 
and it is good that the commonwealth should honor her 
great singers in public as well as in private. Says Miss 
Monroe, “So it was a satisfaction to discover, every- 
where along the coast a devotion to Mr. George Ster- 
ling which was not alone enthusiasm for his poetry, 
but also pride in him as a personality and a possession. 
As California loves Keith and certain later painters be- 
cause they were and are faithful interpreters of her 
beauty, so she rewards this poet for his love of her. 
One can forgive her if she seems to over-rate him. I 
own to my surprise on hearing one enthusiast call him 
‘the greatest poet since Dante.’ Now if I cannot quite 
rise to the Californian estimate, at least, I find in Mr. 
Sterling a gift, a poetic impulse which might have car- 
ried him much further than it has as yet.” 

It is a curious fact that enthusiasm often betrays us 
into the use of rash superlatives. Those who assign a 
man to such imperial greatness as would be implied 
by the term “the greatest poet since Dante” as a rule 
cannot hope to convince any people save those whose 
minds, like mashed potato, take a deep dent from any 
forked thought. At the same time, it is better for the 
art of poetry that there should be rash _ superiatives 
than that there should be cold lack of enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm is a good keen fire of the gods and warms 
the race. Miss Monroe quotes the following poem, 
“i temizast Ways from Nr, oterline’s “Beyond ‘the 
Breakers:” 

The russet leaves of the sycamore 
Lie at last on the valley floor— 

By the autumn wind swept to and fro 
Like ghosts in a tale of long ago. 


Shallow and clear the Carmel glides 
Where the willows droop on its vine-walled sides. 


The bracken-rust is red on the hill; 

The pines stand brooding solemn and still; 
Gray are the cliffs, and the waters gray, 
Where the sea-gulls dip to the sea-born spray, 
Sad November, lady of rain, 

sends the goose-wedge over again. 


Wilder now, for the verdure’s birth, 
Falls the sunlight over the earth; 
Kildees call from the fields where now 
The banding blackbirds follow the plow; 
Rustling poplar and brittle weed 
Whisper low to the river-reed. 


Days departing linger and sigh; 
Stars come soon to the quiet sky; 
Buried voices, intimate, strange, 

Cry to body and soul of change; 
Beauty, eternal fugitive, 

seeks the home that we cannot give, 





Upton Sinclair, who is staying at Coronado, has made 
an anthology of social protest, called “The Cry for 
Justice,’ in which is not a little good poetry by 
Sophocles and Isaiah and Goethe and Shakespeare 
and many others. He includes in the collection a num- 
ber of poems of social protest by contemporary poets 
of many nations. The following “Battle Hymn of the 
Chinese Revolution,” translated from the Chinese into 
English unrhymed cadence, shows the universality of 
certain emotions and desires. It might easily have is- 
sued from the soul of a Norse viking Or a Yankee 
farmer, all of it save the last two lines, perhaps: 
Freedom, one of the greatest blessings of Heaven, 

United to Peace thou wilt work on this earth ten thou- 
sand wonderful new things. 

Grave as a spirit, great as a giant rising to the very skies, 

With the clouds for a chariot and the winds for a steed, 

Come, come to reign over the earth! 

For the sake of the black hell of our slavery, 

Come, enlighten us with a ray of thy sun! 

In this century we are working to opena new age. 

In this century with one voice all virile men 

Are calling for a new making of heaven an@d earth. 

Hin-Yun, our ancestor, guide us! 

Spirit of Freedom, come and protect us! 


In this volume, as might be expected, are printed 
most of the best poems that have been inspired by so- 
cial and industrial emotions, in recent years. The 
choice is pretty well made, on the whole, although, 
perhaps, a few of the contributors are overmuch hon- 
ored by their association with the great minds of past 
ages in the intimacy of this volume. 





“Apropos of recent criticisms of vers libre, Imagism, 
and modern poetry generally,” Alice Corbin Hender- 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 








son has written forty-six—note the number, please-—— 
forty-six “Don’ts for Critics’ which are published in 
The Little Review and are as good as Arthur Guiter- 
man's ‘“Don’ts for Poets.” We are moved to paste 
them to the top of our desk and look through the 
whole list every time we write any criticism for The 
Graphic—just to be on the safe side! The only trouble 
about that plan 1s that, if we should follow it, we 
might hope to escape being wrong—at least very wrong 
—but we could not be sure of being right! It would 
really be very helpful to poets and critics to have a 
few “Do’s” written out for their benefit as well as thie 
“Don'ts.” As Mrs. Henderson says, “Don’t be as 
negative as this list or sit on the fence. It is better to 
be on the wrong side than to straddle.’ Who will 
write advice for poets and critics on the positive side, 
under the caption “This do and thou shalt live!’? 
Here are a few of the best “Don'ts.” We have taken 
them to heart: 

“Don’t try to speak the last word—you can’t. 

“Don’t believe that beauty is conventionality, or that 
the classic poets chose only ‘nice’ subjects. 

“Don’t forget that the age which produced the cathe- 
drals produced also the grotesques. 

“Don’t squirm when the poet is a satirist. We need 
the keen vision. Not all pessimism is unhealthy, and 
not all optimism healthy. 

“Don’t expect a poet to repeat himself indefinitely, 
however much you may admire his earlier work. You 
may appreciate his later work in time. 
ae wait until a poet is dead before you discover 
um. 

“Don’t forget that prosody is derived from poetry, 
not poetry from prosody. 

“Don’t condemn the work of a man whose books you 
have not read. Unfortunately, there are no civil ser- 
vice examinations for critics. 

“Don't substitute irritability for judgment. 


“Don’t tell the poet what he must or must not write 
about. He doesn’t hear you. 


“Don’t take ten times as much space as the poet to 
prove that he is a bad poet. Your sin against the pub- 
lic is more grievous and your art Jess than his.” 


We particularly approve this last ‘don’t. There are 
writers who will exploit and vilify poems which they 
consider sensational, and will then reprint or quote 
them so that thousands of readers may find out just 
how bad they are—readers who might never come 
across the terrible examples without the assistance of 
Suchen) critics! 


Briefs on Poets and Poetry 


In an article on Rupert Brooke, recently published 
in The Trimmed Lamp, John Gould Fletcher says: “It 
is foolish to say that the subject matter that a poet 
chooses to deal with 1s of no importance. It is of su- 
preme importance. It is in the careful and close analy- 
sis of the subject matter of a poet that we get the only 
clue to his character as a man; while from a similar 
analysis of his growth of technique and style, arises our 
conception of him as an artist. The subject matter of 
any poet is based on his instinctive choosing or re- 
jecting of life.’ And again he says, ‘The old idea that 
great poets must outlive great misfortunes is no super- 
stition, but unshakable and glorious fact.” Mr. 
Fletcher is not an admirer of Rupert Brooke and, pos- 
sibly, does not do him justice, but the article is inter- 
esting because it is hopeful to hear such doctrine from 
a modern and an imagist. 


Miss Amy Lowell confirms our opinion more than 
once expressed of the relative value of the several kinds 
of poetic art when she says, in a recent letter, “It 
seems to me only extreme youth which believes that 
any one style of poetry will take precedence over all 
the others.” Miss Lowell has the largest collection of 
Keats’ manuscripts in this country and has studied 
them, especially the erasures and changes, very inti- 
mately. 


Current issue of Contemporary Verse publishes two 
poems by Californians. It is always a pleasant thing 
to find that good work is being done by those who live 
near home. And few are the magazines that have not 
published work by Californians. The vitality of the 
land is in the folk who dwell here and California has 
bred many poets in the past and will breed many more. 
If only they might meet together sometimes—if only 
they might find their audience and their place of ex- 
hibition and their encouragement here—if they did 
not have to look to the eastern states for their hope 
of recognition—California might achieve the greatest 
poetry of all the commonwealths. For nowhere in 
the country is the devotion to the land felt with a 
more savage naivete. 


To get back to Contemporary Verse. Oné of the 
poems is “To The Spoilers” by Margaret Adelaide 
Wilson, and the other is “An Afternoon In Artillery 
Walk” by Leonard Bacon of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who has recently translated “The Song of Rol- 
and” into English verse. But in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Bacon is a professor and in spite of the fact that 
the theme is rather “literary’—Mary Milton’s moods 
and emotions in an afternoon passed as her fathers 
amanttensis—the poem is not so academic as might be 
exnected. There is in it a flavorous™sympathy with 
the unfortunate Mary’s longing for the gayeties of 
youth, and with her weariness of her father’s “damnable 
dictation.” 


The Little Review offers two prizes of twenty-five 
dollars each for the two best poems written in vers 
libre and submitted before April 15. “It should be 
borne in mind that free verse is wanted—verse having 
ipa of rhythm, not merely prose separated into 
ines. 
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LURE OF THE PACIFIC COAST 





By Mollie Adelia Brown 


UCH has been said and written about the lure of 


the Pacific coast, its scenic wonders as the play- 
ground of America, and its sunshine and climate as the 
sanatorium for all bodily ills. How its fascination 
creeps into the veins of transplanted people from every 
part of the United States and holds and binds them 
here. It is a saying of fact that if they stay a year 
through the changing seasons, they are forever pledged 
to this coast—even the most unwilling. They may 
go away for a time, but will return if only to die 
under these skies. Wherein is this seeming obsession 
Oreattraction’ 


This is an outdoor country and our constant con- 
tact with nature’s greatest garden, the mountains, hills, 
valleys, the great desert stretches that mirror the sun, 
the giant sequoias and the vast, illimitable expanse of 
space, breathe and reflect something of the elemental 
energy of life to mortals. They forget the mole hills 
and see only the guardian peaks. Seemingly, the 
world is theirs—and is it not theirs to enjoy? 

This is why eastern tourists return; relaxing mind 
and body and living in the freedom of the outdoors. 
It is a respite from all attempts at special culture. At 
home, they must be en rapport with all that is current 
in thought, theater, opera and genera! doings or they 
are strangers among their own people. Here to say 
they are “motoring” covers all the obligations of the 
moment; only tires, routes and wayside inns hold any 
interest for them, and they exult in the change. 

In truth, the love of knowledge which brings genuine 
culture is only a scratch of a skin’s depth with Amer- 
ican people. We are in the transitory count-the-change, 
erasp-at-something, don’t-know-where-you’re-at period. 
We even play so strenuously it almost kills us. ls 
it not soP 

But the most potent lure of this coast country 1s 
atmospheric. There is an indefinable, subtle something 
in the air, sea, sky and mountains that penetrates one’s 
innermost being and binds one with its charm. The 
air, once scented, you never mistake. If I were dropped 
blindfolded from an aeroplane, I would recognize by a 
sniff these soft-tempered Pacific breezes. 

This coast is a country of delight. No severe storms 
cloud the sun. There are rainbows of coloring in the 
sea which we see and unconsciously feel. Perhaps, a 
chemical change is effected by the meeting of the air 
currents of the deep sea and high mountains, which 
produces these color effects. In the north this color- 
ing is deepest blue, with great, snow-capped domes 
marking distances in a landscape of the most vivid 
green. As you come down through California, the 
color becomes richer and warmer. Out of the big 
spaces you can see these tints floating between earth 
and sky, and as the day wanes they play in the shades 
of crimson and purple and gold on the long range or 
mountains from the topmost peaks, gently veiling their 
rugged lines until night shadows fall, then softly melt 
as a perfume over the valleys below. 

Possibilities, opportunities and developments of the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts are distinct and quite differ- 
ent. All the waiting portals of the technique of learn- 
ing: Art, science, music, literature, museums, libraries 
and universities are open on the Atlantic side. Few of 
these advantages are ours. In another fifty or a hun- 
dred years, perchance, when more philanthropies leave 
living endowments of their millions—yes. 

No, we will not lead in any technical culture gained 
from pages of books—books and weather-stained days 
with long nights about a hearth fire are more intimate 
associates. Nor can we compete in the success of the 
hardy sons of New England, nor assume any of the 
characteristics that make the Atlantic coast famous. 
Ours is the school of application and creation. This 
very contact with nature, cultivated and wild in great 
spaces, with the magic of the air, will and has aroused 
the creative spirit in man. If there is a germ of genius 
dormant in him, it will awaken and ripen here and he 
will fashion according to his dreams and build ac- 
cording to his ability. 

Some will develop the riches of these mountains and 
valleys, creating new empires, with a genius of mechan- 
ical skill and ingenuity that is yet undreamed. Equa- 
tions and variations of laws not found in books will 
be made practical to the moment. Our wizard Bur- 
bank is an advance signal of the coming age. Nature’s 
prodigality only awaits the opening of the unused 
water courses to turn the deserts into a vast garden. 
In no other part of the country is there such varied 
opportunity awaiting genius to unlock the treasure- 
stores. Here also the secrets and uses of the air cur- 
rents will be diagrammed and made practical. Pos- 
sibly, the Japanese current which tempers the sea air, 
may waft to us something of the psychic understanding 
of the far east which wandered toward the west and 
has been lost in the ages. 

But, paramount above all, this is the home of the 
artist of brush and pencil. All tradition is lost here. 
The new awaits his genius. The sunshine, with its 
play of light and shadow, is his daily inspiration but 
elusive master. The varied phases of nature are his 
background and in the silence of the great spaces he 
will find himself. Many have come. More will follow, 
and in the generations yet to be born, this Pacific 
coast will be the center of what we may choose to 
call the American, renaissance. Here will arise the 
super-artists of the world. 


In The Christian Science Monitor is the following 
description of John Masefield: “John Masefield is a 
man for an interviewer especially to enjoy; his demo- 
cratic kindliness might put the most retiring at his 
ease; his modesty and calmness leave the subject on 
which he speaks in undisputed possession of the cen- 
ter of the stage, with no personal idiosyncrasies per- 
forming on the side; he rises almost to any theme 
proposed with something to say succinctly, and usually 
with an illuminating twist. exaggeration, compression, 
or figure of speech, which gives a burr-like sticking 
quality to his comment.” 
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GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 





F San Francisco is to retain the Palace of Fine Arts,— 


and the determination has been expressed with un- 
animous enthusiasm,—definite action must be taken 
within the next five weeks. The San Francisco Art 
Association which has immediate charge of the pro- 
ject needs a guarantee of $13,000 for one year’s main- 
tenance of the exhibition, and there should be little 
difficulty in raising such a sum, insignificant in com- 
parison with the value of preserving this splendid build- 
ing and maintaining a permanent art exhibit. An aver- 
age attendance of nearly five hundred a day since the 
Exposition closed is considered the best evidence of 
popular appreciation. This is said to be greater than 
the average paid attendance of any other art gallery or 
museum in the country. There seems to be little reason 
to fear that the federal government will interfere with 
the Presidio site, provided the success of the exhibit is 
assured for a year from May Il. 
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What is to be the state’s share in the Exposition’s 
dividends is likely to be decided by a friendly law shit. 
The Exposition directors determined that five-sixteenths 
was the state’s portion, but the state commission be- 
lieves it is entitled to five-elevenths. Judge Sullivan 
on behalf of the commission holds that the citv which 
subscribed the same amount as the state, $5,000,000, is 
not entitled to any further share of the proceeds, since 
the city has received $1,000,000 in the Exposition Audi- 
torium, which is far more than its share of the divi- 
dends would have been. 

+ * « 


Merchants on the south side of Market street are 
making grave complaint of the injuries to their business 
caused by the jitney bus traffic. The perils of cross- 
ing the street have become so great that many shop- 
pers refuse to take the risk. The supervisors, who 
thought that they had passed sufficiently stringent ordi- 
nances, were appealed to, but they turned the problem 
over to the police. The chief of police finds himself 
in a quandary, since the jitney but owners are operating 
under licenses authorized by the supervisors. It is evi- 
dent that, eventually, the supervisors will be forced to 
enact more drastic regulation. 

* OK Ck 

It cost $2,000,000 to build the stately pile of granite 
and marble known as the customs house, and it is the 
tandsomest federal building on the Pacific coast. But 
Collector J. O. Davis figures that 25 per cent of the 
efficiency of his staff is lost on account of certain seri- 
ous interior defects. The only method of ventilation 
is to open the windows, but they open on to cobbled 
streets upon which the trafhe is so constant and noisy 
that an official has to dictate to his stenographer 
through a megaphone. 

* Ok 

Legal troubles of the Western Pacific brought to- 
gether an imposing array of counsel before the United 
States circuit court of appeals. The court is asked by 
the majority bondholders to assist them in foreclosing 
the Western Pacific mortgage and having the system 
reorganized and conducted as a new corporation. 
Among the legal luminaries was Franklin W. Cutcheon, 
one of the most famous of New York’s corporation at- 
torneys. Cutcheon made a strong plea:for the plans 
of the reorganization committee, in the course of which 
he paid a tribute to Garret McEnerney, the Nestor of 
the San Francisco bar. “I always like to hear Mr. 
McEnerney talk,” said Mr. Cutcheon, “There is a 
wonderful glint to the rapier of his satire when he 
brushes aside the arguments of his opponent, but the 
Jovian thunders of his arguments are often intended 
to cover the attack on his own clients and misdirect at- 
tention from their distress.” Cutcheon maintained that 
if the present plan of reorganization failed it would be 
years before the road could be re-established. 

a 

There is a daily exchange of pleasantries between the 
camps of the United Republicans and the Regulars. A 
disposition is shown on the part of the Uniteds to re- 
gard the Regulars as distinctively a Southern California 
organization. Sylvester McAtee who is managing the 
Uniteds’ campaign alludes to the enemy as “the Fred- 
ericks-Otis outfit.” He scoffs at its claim to be the 
holy of holies of Republicanism. “It would seem,” he 
complains, “that any party member who dares to work 
for a forward-looking Republicanism is to be excom- 
municated and passed into outer darkness. Who is the 
high priest of their mystic councils? The Fredericks- 
Otis crowd has said conclusively that it will not seek 
harmony with all elements of the party. They are mak- 
ing the old reactionary fight to hold the works in their 
own hands, to keep the local party control. They set 
their petty selfish ambitions for purely local party man- 
agement above the interests and the victory of the 
great national Republicanism.” On the other hand the 
campaign manager of the Regulars expresses his con- 
viction that the claims of the Uniteds are all bunk. 
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Although the majority of people had long ago for- 
gotten that there had ever been any agitation to recall 
City Attorney Long, the city must now face the ex- 
pense and folly of a recall election. The election com- 
mission had refused to act upon the petition on the 
rounds that it was not drafted and filed in conform- 
ity with the state law. But the supreme court has held 
that the charter of San Francisco provides a complete 
scheme for recall elections, independent of the state 
law’s requirements. The recall petition against Long 
contains more than ten thousand names, manv of which 
are admitted to be forgeries. There are, however, prob- 
ably enough legitimate signatures to force the elec- 
tiGie — 

Blorence Roberts, for years the most popular actress 
on the Pacific coast, has returned here after her suc- 
cesses in New York, and is appearing at the Columbia 
bale highty emotional drama, called “The Eternal Mag- 
dalene.” One critic assures us that the refinement with 
which Miss Roberts impersonates “The Woman” in- 
vests the character “with something excelling human 
goodness.” San Francisco, March 22. R. H. C. 
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Toastmaster Simons Shines 


There are few more trying situations that come to 
a man than the one of serving as toastmaster at a ban- 
quet; it calls for tact, wit and savoir faire in no small 
degree, all of which were ably reflected in Seward A. 
Simons’ admirable command of the situation Wednes- 
day evening at Hollywood Hotel when he presided 
over the literary part of the feast of the district fed- 
erated women’s clubs, given in honor of “club hus- 
bands.” He frankly admitted that he had “cold feet” 
when he faced the battery of bright eyes centered upon 
him, but even cold feet are preferable to “club” feet, 
yet no one could have accused him of weakness of the 
knees. Witty, poetical, classical and sage, he played 
on all facets with rare ease and proved himself in every 
way entitled to rank as club husband of his brilliant 
wife, the president of the Friday Morning Club. The 
program was an entertaining one and the gathering 
well representative of the district federation. Daily 
sessions of the federation have been notable for the 
prompt and efficient manner in which the delegates 
have disposed of the topics up for discussion. They 
set a fine example to the country in this regard. Too 
bad that the eastern states which have rejected equal 
suffrage could not have such an object lesson before 
them as Hollywood—the host-—-has witnessed this 
week. 





Unspoiled by Good Fortune 


Finley Shepard by no means neglected his old friends 
this last week, several times fraternizing with them at 
the Midwick, Los Angeles Country Club and the Cali- 
fornia Club. Last Thursday night Ned Lyman, for- 
mer president of the California Club, was host at a snug 
little dinner in honor of Finley and his two New York 
companions, Drs. Bancroft and Cator, and at which 
his law partner, P. B. Plumb, worthy son of a worthy 
sire, also was present. Finley is the same Jolly com- 
panion of yore, unspoiled by good fortune and happy 
as a tinker with his charming and cultured wife, who. 
by the way, was the chief guest at several delightful 
luncheons given early in the week by social leaders. 
The Shepards left in their private car Wednesday for 
the east, via New Orleans. 





He Sold the Stove 


Although he is president of the Home Telephone 
Company, A. B. Cass has not forgotten how to be a 
good hardware salesman. Occasionally, when he has 
finished his duties at the Home Telephone building, 
especially on Saturdays, he drifts over to the Cass- 
Smurr-Damerel store, in which he still retains an in- 
terest. The other evening when Mr. Cass arrived at 
the store he found it filled with customers and all the 
clerks busy. Standing in the stove department he no- 
ticed a man who apparently was not being waited upon, 
so Mr. Cass proceeded to show the wares of the con- 
cern to the prospective buyer, who finally settled upon 
a particular stove, but remarked, “I want to telephone 
my wife about it first, though. Have you a Home 
phone? I use that because I work for the company.” 
“Is that so!” said Mr. Cass. “So do I.” “The dickens 
you do!” exclaimed the customer. “What do you do?” 
“OQ, I am the president,” was the reply. Mr. Cass sold 
the stove. 





Chaparral Club in Session 


One of the most interesting of the younger men’s 
social organizations in Los Angeles is the Chaparral 
Club of which Sidney A. Briggs is president. Only 
little more than a year old it has an active membership 
of twenty-five, recruited from the professions and from 
commercial life. I had a delightful evening with them 
at the Clark hotel Tuesday with John Beardsley as 
chairman of the entertainment provided. I was privi- 
Yeged to make a short talk, but the feature was the 
brilliant playing of Mr. Julian Pascal, whose program 
ef Chopin compositions, together with his own musical 
creations proved so enjoyable to the appreciative audi- 
tors. The Chaparral is a sort of embryo Sunset Club. 
It has no rules, no by-laws, no dues, But it has a 
plethora of brains and good fellowship. Long may it 
endure. 





General Otis’ Condition Serious 


There is much general interest in the physical condi- 
tion of General Otis, who was brought in from his San 
Fernando ranch to the California hospital a few days 
ago. suffering from what is diagnosed as a case of low 
grade pneumonia. Dr. John C. Ferbert is in constant 
attendance upon the Times owner, whose condition at 
this writing, Thursday morning, is reported improved, 
although his illness, Wednesday. was regarded as criti- 
cal. General Otis’ advanced age—if he lives until next 
February he will be eighty—is a handicap he must 
battle against, but his is a vigorous physique and his 
physician is hopeful that he will fight off the diseases. 





Spring Poets Under Leash 


“Great—fete. Eat—meat. We’re—here. 
spring. Near—beer. Feeling good—understood.” No, 
Tam not running a puzzle department. This is merely 
the official invitation to the third annual “Spring poets’ 
dinner, of the Uplifters of the Los Angeles Athletic 
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Club, which is to be held next Wednesday evening. 
This annual gathering when the spring madness official- 
ly erupts into lyrics at the Athletic Club is one of the 
inost notable affairs of the year. Every member 1s ex- 
pected to have an original poem for the occasion—the 
length and form left to his own discretion and ability. 
The “Board of Excelsiors” has decided, report says, to 
issue a book each year containing the poems written 
and read by each member. Collectors of rarities take 
notice! 


Frank Spearman’s New Book 


Another of Los Angeles notable writers is soon to 
bring out a new book. My former Evanston compa- 
triot, Frank H. Spearman, who now calls this city his 
home, has completed what his friends say is his best 
piece of work in “Nan of Music Mountain” and it 1s to 
be published early next month by Scribners. It 1s a 
book full of the spirit of the west and should have as 
immediate acceptance in this section as did the author’s 
now famous “Whispering Smith.” Once upon a time 
Frank Spearman was a wholesale grocer in Chicago. 
Later, he became a banker in western Nebraska but his 
leisure hours were devoted to writing and eventually 
he was so successful with his pen that he gave his 
whole time to what originally had been but a diver- 
sion. His railroad stories have been especially popular. 


English as She is Wrote 


Hotel journalism often times is a fearful and wonder- 
ful thing. When hotel publications are confined to 
the interests of employes of a big hostelry, as is the 
excellent Alexandria Topics, they retain their sanity, 
but when they branch out as rivals of summer resort 
prospectus literature there is a resultant display of 
word pyrotechnics of awe inspiring brilliancy. Here 
are a few of the remarks of my young friend, Eric Col- 
lin, in a Hotel Green Daily descriptive of a recent ball 
at that delightful house. They seem worthy of further 
preservation and, incidentally, I feel they may prove 
diverting in this serious minded department: “Her in- 
terpretation was the spirit of the dancer incarnate—a 
wondrous rhythm of light and beauty. The iridescent 
magicry of the climacteric finish resembled a kaleidos- 
cope of swirling emotion.” “Of the other numbers on 
the programme the ‘Glow Worm,’ an innovation de- 
vised by Senhor Raul Pereira, was perhaps the most 
enjoyed because of its novelty and uniqueness. The 
little green lights flashing out among the tables in the 
darkness were indescribably beautiful, and the tones of 
the rich baritone of F. Brooks Cole breaking in on the 
orchestra was startling in its unexpected suddenness.” 
This handling of the English language is sufficiently 
unique, perhaps, to have a virtue of its own, but I 
cannot repress a feeling that Eric slipped a mental cog 
and did not convey exactly his own meaning when he 
said, “Senhor Raul Pereira, who arranged the enter- 
tainment features, states that he has attended quite a 
number of Irish wakes, but the show last night was the 
mest ever.” 


Foiled by Marco Hellman 


Those auto bandits who attempted to hold up Marco 
Hellman Tuesday night out on the Los Feliz road be- 
tween Tropico and Hollywood were not familiar with 
the instant decision with which this brainy, determined 
young banker carries through his designs, or they 
would have chosen an “easier marko” for their attempt. 
It was not a second aiter Marco realized that his chauf- 
fer was slowing down in answer to orders from ban- 
dits, that his sharp command to proceed rang out and 
the big Hellman limousine dashed at full speed past 
the machine of the would-be robbers, who were ount- 
distanced in the chase that followed. That he was 
exposing himself to the possibility of gun fire, as well 
as to the danger of overturning the big machine, did 
not deter the banker. He did not propose to be held 
up—and he was not. He has manifested that same 
spirit before—in matters financial. 


Santa Fe’s Voluntary Raise 


Without blare of trumpets the Santa Fe last week 
put into effect a voluntary increase of an average 10 
per cent in the wages of machinists and station em- 
ployes throughout its entire system, meaning the pay- 
ing this year of about $250,000 more in salaries than 
last year in these classes. The men so luckily affected 
knew nothing of the raise until they found it incorpor- 
ated im their pay checks. Wages of machinists have 
been advanced 1% to 2 cents an hour, while the sta- 
tion men’s increases average 10 per cent, all increases 
based on terms of service. I understand that the total 
increase for the unorganized branches of labor on the 
road will run into the half-million figure this year. It 
18, ee by such treatment that a Joyal working force 
is he 


How to Play Even 


Over on the Los Angeles stock exchange almost any 
broker can suggest a way for automobile owners to 
beat the increased price of gasoline, about which the 
latter are busily complaining without examination into 
the workings of our well known. familiar world-fin- 
ance friends, supply and demand. Buy oil stocks. That 
is the ready remedy which the stock brokers are rec- 
ommending. “You say prices of gasoline are arbitra- 
rily advanced and the oil companies will make big prof- 
its,’ repeat the brokers. “All right. concede that fan- 
tastic notion for a minute. All you have to do in order 
to get back that increased oil company profit is just 
buy stock in some of the companies. “Now I. myself, 
would recommend ” Let your own consumption 
produce dividends is the motto—not a bad bit of logic. 


Reasoning From Induction 


“T see that Oliver Morosco has recently become one 
of the lessees of this house,” said the eastern man who 
seldom goes to the theater, as we took our seats at 
the Mason, recently. “Do you keep up on theatrical 
gossip?” I asked, surprised, for his life work is in an 
entirely different field. ‘Not at all, but I use my eyes,” 
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he answered and pointed to the legend on the program 
which said “Mason Opera House. Charles Frohman, 
Klaw & Erlanger, Oliver Morosco, Lessees. W. T. 
Wyatt, Resident Manager.” “That was the only 
change, wasn’t it?” he added. I was curious and played 
Dr. Watson to his Sherlock Holmes. “Simple enough,” 
he said. “You see the name Oliver Morosco, while set 
in the same type font—that’s what you call it, don’t 
you?r—is not so black as the others because the face of 
the other type has been worn away with constant use 
and that in which his is set is still fresh and sharp.” 
Then we turned our attention to the simpler mysteries 
of the dramatic offering before us: 


How the Bungalow Had its Genesis 


When Mrs. Elizabeth Converse was Elizabeth Solo- 
mon and over that signature wrote short stories for 
the Chicago Daily News, a dozen years ago, she had 
no thought of California. But now she is living in her 
bungalow out at Valley View Road in South Pasadena 
and has returned to her typewriter. Here is the way, 
in free verse, she tells of the planning and completion 
of her artistic little home: 

I wanted a place to dance, 

A place for my friends to dance; 

So the porch was builded high on the hill, 
Because ———————-— the house is high on the hiil. 
Harold Telle (rhymes with Kelly) 

Hesitated from maxixe-ing 

Just long enough to draw the plans, 

T. Beverly Keim, Jr., 

Artist to his finger-tips 

Did the plans for the house, you know, 

So Harold Telle’s porch plans 

Had to match up with Beverly’s house plans, 
They did. 


Tt was the Tango—the Tango Argentino, 
Just then—The Lulu Fado—and the Maxixe 
So it was to be called 


The Tango Porch 


The rains came, the carpenters hesitated 

And sidestepped in the furnace-room; 

Harold carrying them percolators of hot coffee 
(That was one case where head carpenter and 
Architect did not clash). 

The rains continued, 

We aeroplaned the one-step 

In the living-room. 

And as we watched our step, 

The fashions changed 

And when the porch was done 

In precious California rain 

It was christened 


Fox Trot Alley 


Watch your step! 

You’ll see the old-fashioned two-step, 

And the Dane and Grace can certainly three-step, 
Few trot foxily now, 

But with stiff knees, . 

Loose shoulders and dangling arms 

We flatfoot it along 


Charlie Chaplin’s Walk 


And Harold—Litle Brother to Pavlowa— 
Isn’t here, 

To “pigeon-walk” with us; 

He’s in Argentine, 8S. A. 

La Plata, near Buenos Ayres. 

And “Sunset” Terrill 

She’s away 

In Honolulu, dancing to the 
Ukeleles; 

But here are Jacqueline, 

Marjorie and Marie, 

Helen and Louise, 

Rosalie and May. 

We're waiting for vou to come 
From South of the Equator 

And teach us all you’ve learned; 
We'll rename the porch 

After the dance you 

Introduce, 

(Herewith fird spaces for the same.) 


Amende to Dr. Kuno Meyer 


It was with sincere regret that I learned [ had in- 
advertently done the erudite Dr. Kuno Meyer a real 
injustice in these columns two weeks ago, when I 
criticized him for never looking at his auidence and 
remarked that this. mannerism gave him a furtive air. 
From Mrs. Lucinda B. Foy and from Dr. George. H. 
Kress I have received information that this peculiarity 
of Dr. Meyer’s is due to a physical infirmity which the 
doctor describes as “an ankylosis of the cervical verte- 
brae—that is, the neck portion of his backbone, instead 
of ‘consisting of movable bones, has all grown into one 
single piece of bone.” This is the reason he is not able 
to lift his head and look into the eyes of his audience 
and I am chagrined that I should, in the lack of definite 
knowledge, have been led to a wrong interpretation of 
his manner. Dr. Kress refrains from discussing, via 
letter, my comments on Dr. Meyer’s viewpoints, sen- 
sibly observing, “One reason of the war is that great 
groups—in fact, millions of people—have been unable 
to agree upon what constitutes ‘right,’” but he ex- 
presses the hope that “one evening at the Scribes” he 
may claim the right to a seat beside me in order that 
we may go after our respective opinions “hammer and 
tongs.” It should prove a felicitous occasion. 


Fine Tribute to Willie Winter 


Looking a full score years younger than the eighty 
he acknowledged, friends write me, William Winter, 
America’s greatest dramatic critic and a man well be- 
loved in Los Angeles as in New York, sat in a box at 
the Century Opera House in the latter city the other 
day and received the plaudits of the leaders of the stage 
of today, tendered sincerely and eagerly to the man 
who life links them with what was best on the stage 
of a previous generation. Beside Mr. Winter sat John 
‘Burroughs and Eliht Root and before them appeared 
a list of actors which appears like a directory of the- 
atrical stars. including as it did Elsie Ferguson, Julia 
‘Arthur. Orrin Johnson, Mrs. Sol Smith, Viola Allen. 
Fuller Mellish, Blanche Bates, Eugene Ormonde, Beat- 
rice Cameron, Clarence Derwent, Oswold Yorke, Nor- 
man Trevor. Fred Eric, Rose Coghlan. Percy Haswell, 
Tane Cowl, Henrietta Crosman, Isabel Irving. Frederick 
‘T.ewis, James K. Hackett, Kathryn Kidder. Eric Blind. 
George G. Carr, Pedro de Cordoba, Mary Lawton. AlI- 
len Thomas, Alexander Leftwich, Conway Tearle, Louis 
Calvert, Albert Bruning, James O’Neill. Wilton Lack- 
aye, Alice Fisher, Brandon Tynan, Crystal Herne, 


Rowland Buckstone, Walter Hampden, Gerald Homer, 
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Hermann Lieb, Annie Russell, David Bispham, Idelle 
Patterson and L. K. Anspacher. I hear that between 
$5,000 and $6,000 was realized at the testimonial to Mr. 
Winter and turned over to him. But whatever the 
amount, it is of comparatively litthe moment. What 
counts was this demonstration that the present gener- 
ation of the stage is not unmindful of its splendid tra- 
ditions and appreciates what William Winter has done 
for the most popular of the arts. 


Midwick Sets Good Example 


Midwick Country Club members are giving active 
support to that worthy charity known as the Refugees 
Relief Fund, designed to assist the suffering of the war 
victims of all the nations engaged in the great Euro- 
pean conflict. The first appeal to Midwick members 
was made several months ago, but a new one has been 
sent out over the signatures of a number of the lead- 
ing members, which states that “now that business 
conditions are greatly improved, it 1s hoped that the 
number of subscriptions may be materially increased.” 
Pledges, which cannot exceed five dollars a month, are 
simply entered on the monthly bills of the members 
and when paid are remitted to the headquarters of the 
Refugees’ Relief Fund in New York—an exceedingly 
handy way of taking care of the worthy charity. The 
gentlemen who have signed their names to the appeal 
for aid are: Harry Gray, E. Avery McCarthy, John B. 
Miller, N. M. Murray, J. M. Hixon, Dr. W. Jarvis Bar- 
low, W. M. Garland, J. C. Drake, E. H. Groenendyke, 
M. J. Connell E. S. Armstrong; Dr, E. A, Bryantor 
Foster Rhodes, John S. Cravens, Geo. A. Weber. 


Tree is Known by His Fruits 


In the New York papers I note the announcement 
that “the Drama League has already gathered Sir Her- 
Sunday afternoon at the New Amster- 
dam he will lecture before the league on Shakespeare.” 
Anxiously, I await news from the front as to whether or 
not Sir Herbert really has been “gathered in.” The 
Los Angeles Drama League branch, likewise, once 
thought it had gathered Sir Herbert in, only to receive 
a note at the last moment saying it was impossible for 
him to accept any daylight invitations, because of his 
work in the movies. And the next morning Sir Her- 
bert Tree, Shakespearean interpreter, appeared at a 
luncheon of the Friday Morning Club! First lime 
your branch before you announce your Tree, would 
be my advice to the New York Drama League. 


Poetry Developed in Contest 


Only fair, I regret to say, was the average quality of 
the poetry brought out in the annual contest of the 
Woman's Press Club. However, there were enough 
bright spots to cheer up the judges, Mrs. Alice Harri- 
man and Gordon Ray Young, with whom I had the 
honor to be associated on the poetically judicial tri- 
bunal. “The Mirage,” by Mrs. Sadie Bowman Metcalfe, 
which was given first prize, I regard as an especially 
fine bit of work, as is also “A Chant Royal,” for which 
Mrs. Lilla W. Sickler was awarded second prize. Oth- 
ers chosen as worthy of mention were “Oh, Pagan 
Heart.” Ruby Archer Doud; “At Twilight Hour,” Mrs. 
FKva Hamilton Young; “The Deserted Ranch,” Dr. 
Lottie C. Park; “An Almond Tree,’ the author of 
which did not submit her name; and “The Past,” Miss 
Dorothy T. Willis. I understand the judges in the 
short story contest, Miss Grace A. Dennen, Mrs. 
George E. Parmenter and John Grey, were much 
pleased with the fifteen contributions submitted to 
them. They named as especially notable “As Man to 
Man,” Miss Rose L. Ellerbe; “The Haunted Mesquite,” 
Mrs. Haines W. Reed; “One—to Three,” Dr. Lottie C. 
Park; “Pep in the Bones,” Ruby Archer Doud; “The 
Coming,” Mrs. Hughes Cornell; “His Own Medicine,” 
a Myre P. Nye, and “The Two,’Mrs. Esther Crary 

e. 


Record’s Unfair Insinuation 


One Los Angeles newspaper has come down off the 
fence on the wet or dry California question. The Rec- 
ord announces “this paper is flatfooted against these 
proposed ‘dry’ measures and doesn’t especially care 
who knows it.’ Rather a doubtful clause, the last one, 
considering the amount of black ink with which the 
announcement was splashed around. Jt has long been 
suspected that the Record was running on a financial 
flat wheel and it now appears on an editorial flat foot, 
which, however, may prove a wise method of self-lo- 
comotion for the Scripps sheet, since all the world loves 
an honest fighter, be he friend or opponent. Indeed, 
the Record’s courage in taking a stand might be rec- 
ommended to the more aspiring sheets of the city and 
state. But even the Record need not have been so 
unfrank as to say “these proposed ‘dry’ measures appear 
to be designed for the sole purpose of ruining two of 
the chief sources of the state’s income.” No, no, Mr. 
Record Managing Editor of the moment, give the pro- 
hibition advocates credit for as much sincerity as you 
expect yourself for your stand. They do not concede 
they follow their beliefs “solely” for the purpose of 
ruining two great businesses, the grape industrv and 
the tourist industry. 


Roland for an Oliver 

Ford jokes are their own excuse for being and many 
persons contend that is not enough justification for 
any thing in this world. However, I am tempted to 
tell one. It has long been conceded that the handiest 
way to overcome temptation is by succumbing, so here 
goes: Last Sunday when the hills and mountain can- 
yons called to the multitude to come forth, there was a 
rush of several hundred automobiles to Fish Canyon, 
that beautiful retreat above Duarte, compelling many 
of the trampers to take to the side of the road. Tied 
up beside the highway by a puncture was a Ford car, 
its owner engaged in changing casings. One of the 
disgusted hikers passing by jeeringly remarked, “They 
put tires on that thing, just the same as on a real auto- 
mobile.” Without looking up from his labors, the 
Ford owner scintillated, “He wears a hat on that thing, 
just as if it was a real head.” 
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By W. Francis Gates 


“Ad this writing the matter of a loca- 


tion and general plan for the pro- 
posed symphony hall remain unsettled. 
There are two opinions in the symphony 
association concerning the building. One 
is that it should be planned and devoted 
to the uses of the symphony orchestra 
and choral concerts only. This would 
leave the taxes and up-keep to be paid 
as an added expense to the organization. 
The other plan is to erect a building 
which should house the symphony, an 
opera stage and auditorium and possibly 
a goodly number of music studios. The 
income from the studios and the occa- 
sional use of the stage for opera would 
bring in an income which would pay tic 
running expenses and, perhaps, yield a 
profit. But it would cost probably $150,- 
000 more to erect an opera house in 
conjunction with a symphony hall, and 
the opera auditorium would be in use 
on an average of not more than twice a 
week, if that much. It is said that sev- 
eral persons who will make large con- 
tributions toward a hall for symphony 
purposes alone will not assist in putting 
up an opera house. Possibly, there may 
be others who will contribute only if 
an opera house is built. At any rate, an 
opera house is a very uncertain quantity 
as a revenue producer, much as Los An- 
geles is in need of one, and as much as 
the whole musical community would like 
to see the city possessed of an_ opera 
house that would do it credit. It is a 
shame that a company like the Boston- 
Pavlowa aggregation should have to run 
from door to door for admittance, while 
the one real opera house of the city 
calmly goes on showing pictures! 





Certainly, it would be an ideal arrange- 
ment if all factions got together, pooled 
their funds and erected a handsome 
structure in a central location, one that 
would combine opera auditorium and 
stage, symphony hall seating, say, 1800, 
and rehearsal rooms and many studios. 
But if the persons who are putting up 
the money are doing so with the idea 
of providing orchestra hall alone, that 1s 
their business and the city well may be 
thankful for so much. The owner of one 
building, which includes halls and stu- 
dios, tells me that his income would be 
much better if the space given to halls 
were put into studios. So an opera 
house is more a matter of pride than 
profit. But there is no reason why a 
symphony auditorium and one or two 
hundred music studios should not come 
under one roof. The latter would pay 
for the upkeep of the whole building and 
the large bill for taxes. 





Then comes in the matter of site. 
Nearly everyone has a site to sell—or 
can get the agency for one in ten min- 
utes. But the question is, where to get 
a site that is suitable, central, is touched 
by the interurban lines—and is not too 
high priced. Now to start with, I have- 
n’t—yet—the agency for any property, 
but it seems to me the ideal site is the 
property at Seventh and Figueroa 
streets. It is practically unoccupied, 
fronts on three streets, has ample street 
ear service, (a spur track of the wide 
gauge lines could be run from Sixth 
street up Orange), there is fire protec- 
tion across the street, the lot could be 
terraced and a beautiful Greek temple 
of music at the top of the gentle slope 
would have free space on all sides for 
its beauty to be unconstricted by other 
buildings. I am told that this property 
always has kept about $50,000 ahead of 
its current value; but if for this purpose 
a price within reason could be obtained, 
no better site for a Symphony Hall 
could be secured. Of course, there are 
other sites just as central and possibly 
cheaper. But the features that make 
the Seventh and Figueroa property so 
preferable are the matters of gentle hill 
slope, three-side street frontage and 
street car service. 





As to the matter of size: if is easy, 
when the funds are in sight, to build 
too large a hall. Temple auditorium is 
too large for symphony concerts. It 
seats 2800. Trinity auditorium is too 
large for our symphony audiences. It 
seats 2200. The present symphony at- 
tendance numbers about 1400 at its best. 
A symphony hall—speaking of the or- 


song. 


chestral purposes alone—would be am- 
ple if seating 1700. If a hall could be 
planned with sliding walls so that it 
coud be arranged to seat 1400 for ordi- 
nary occasions and enlargeable to ac- 
commodate 2000 for special occasions— 
like a Ninth Symphony performance— 
that would be ideal. Honesty compels 
the confession that there are times when 
an audience of 900 faces our orchestra. 
Put such an audience into a hall that 
seats 20G0 and it is disastrous to the mu- 
sic and to the spirit of the concert. Too 
large a symphony hall would be as great 
an error as too small a one. 





At the popular program of last Sat- 
urday night, the soloists were Axel 51- 
monsen, cellist, and Mrs. Catherine 
Shank, soprano. Mr. Simonsen played 
the Bruch “Kol Nedrei” fantasy is beau- 
tiful style and with a delightfully sub- 
ordinated accompaniment by the orches- 
tra. Mrs. Shank sang a song by the 
English composer, Bishop, with flute ob- 
ligato by Jay Plowe, and followed this 
by two MacDowell songs. The voice 
and flute blended beautifully in the duet 
passages and her singing was one of 
the most pleasing features of the even- 
ing. The orchestral numbers were head- 
ed by a new overture by Morton F. Ma- 
son. In this, the opening and closing 
sections are the more striking and es- 
pecially in the last half dozen pages Mr. 
Mason shows virility of style. But I 
would prefer to have a good half of the 
central section lifted out and played as 
a nocturne. And I wonder if when Mr. 
Mason wrote this overture he had any 
suspicion that it would be played in so 
close conjunction to St. Patrick’s day? 
It sounded a little like an Irishman who 
had been drinking Wagner instead of 
Wilson—and you may imagine that that 
would be a pretty good combination. 
The “Tristan” vorspiel seemed to move 
at a rather sedate pace but the Liszt 
Polonaise had its appropriate martial 
swing. Director Tandler allowed us to 
renew our acquaintance with a bit of the 
“Fairyland” music in the “Intermezzo.” 


As a whole, the program was rather 
heavy, being lightened by the Mason 
overture and Mrs. Shank’s solo. I might 


add that Mr. Mason was called to the 
platform and given hearty applause for 
his contribution to the music of the even- 
ing, 

This evening the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra will repeat at Trinity 
the program which it so successfully 
gave yesterday afternoon. The program 
includes one decided novelty, the Berlioz 
Symphony, “Harold in Italy,” which has 
never before been played on this coast 
and but rarely in the United States. It 
introduces to symphony patrons for the 
first time Rudolph Kopp, viola soloist, 
the viola taking the Harold theme 
throughout the magnificent work. Ber- 
lioz wrote this composition for Paganini, 
the gifted violinist of the last century, 
who requested its creation especially to 
display a wonderful viola which he pos- 
sessed, and which he desired much to 
show before a Parisian audience. The 
work shows four scenes from Lord By- 
ron’s dramatic poem, “Childe Harold.” 
The opening number for the program 
is equally interesting, MacDowell’s fa- 
mous Second Indian Suite being selected 
with its five scenes of Indian life, the 
Legend, Love Song, War-Time, Dirge 
and Village Festival. It was with this 
number that the recognition of this great 
American composer was finally secured, 
critics in all metropolitan cities agreeing 
that the work compared favorably in 
character, and constructive force with 
that of Tschaikowsky and other moderns 
in the program. The final number on 
the program is the “Tannhauser Over- 
ture,” Wagner. Tickets for the single 
concert may be secured at Trinity Audi- 
torium. 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus’ second recital 
this afternoon, March 25, is being pleas- 
urably anticipated by those who heard 
the first Purpose Program of her series, 
several weeks ago. Today’s matinee is 
to be on the subject of ballad forms, and 
is what Mrs. Dreyfus calls “the culti- 
vated flowers of music,” where the folk 
themes of her last program were the un- 
assuming, sweet. wild flowers, and the 
opera airs of her third recital are 
the exotic orchids of the world of 
As Mrs. Dreyfus gives a short 
verbal translation of each song she 
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sings which is not in English she has 
her audience with her each moment of 
the delightful hour. This afternoon Mrs. 
Dreyfus will be assisted by Alice Cole- 
man Batchelder of Pasadena, who will 
also act as her accompanist, and by Mrs. 
Randall Hutchinson, whose work as 
color harmonist was so important in 
forming a lovely background for the 
singer at her last concert. One of Mrs. 
Dreyfus’ numbers which is particularly 
suited to the Lenten season is “The 
Journey to Kevlaar,” a wonderful poem 
by Heine, set to music by Felix Wein- 
gartner. This religious song, which is 
highly dramatic as well, has never be- 
fore been done on the coast, and as it 
is particularly well suited to Mrs. Drey- 
fus it should be one of the best of her 
numbers. 





Frederick Brueschweiler will conduct 
a cOonceraeatablamewand shall next Wed- 
nesday night in which the participants 
number about seventy-five singers. There 
will be a male chorus, a mixed chorus, 
a string quintet and as soloists, Joseph 
Bischof, baritone, and Hermann Seidel, 
violinist. On the progam are choruses, 
trios and solos composed by Director 
Brueschweiler, who is now conducting 
three choruses in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. He is especially successful 
in writing choral works, having more 
than fifty works for chorus in print. 
This concert will appeal strongly to 
lovers of German music. 





Giving his first recital in Los Angeles. 
although he has been active in musical 
circles here for a decade, Edwin House 
was heard in a song program at Blanch- 
ard hall last Monday night. His songs 
were given in English, on which deci- 
sion Mr. House is to be congratulated, 
as even a faulty translation which tells 
a story to an audience is better than 
the original in a foreign tongue not un- 
derstood by its auditors, and which con- 
sequenily does not tell the story. Mr. 
House sang his oratorio selections par- 
ticularly well, in clear enunciation and 
in excellent tone. He is gifted with a 
beautiful voice and might, 1f he would, 
take a more prominent position in vocal 
affairs. Besides his heavier numbers Mr. 
House included several ballad _ selec- 
tions, not important, but sung with good 
taste. Local compositions were repre- 
sented by Mrs. Ross’ “War Trilogy,” 
the composer at the piano; other accom- 
paver were played by James Camp- 

ell. 

At Trinity auditortum Tuesday night 
Mrs. Helen Thorner gave her second 
song recital in Los “Angelesy the first 
having been at the same place about a 
year ago. Her program covered a wide 
scope of vocal literature and was large- 
ly from the classic writers. Los An- 
geles was represented by a song by Will 
Garroway, her accompanist, and by two 
by Paul Eisler, who accompanied them. 
Of the score of songs programmed, half 
a dozen were sung in English. The 
opera numbers were from “Cavalleria” 
and “Butterfly.” Mrs. Thorner has a 
large voice, best placed in the broader 
and more dramatic numbers and one 
would imagine her doing well in Wag- 
nerian opera. The program was given 
in a manner that announced the exper- 
ienced recitalist having a wide acquain- 
tance with vocal material. The audience 
gave willing applause and flowers. At 
both the House and Thorner recitals the 
attendance was light. 








In the passing of Tom Karl, early this 
week, at Rochester, N. Y., there vanishes 
a singer who thirty years ago was one 
of the most popular tenors on the op- 
eratic stage. In the several years he 
lived in Los Angeles, leaving here 
about eight years ago, Mr. Karl made 
many friends. He was manager of the 
“Californians” opera company in which 
a number of Los Angeles singers were 
featured. Yom Kar! was the ideal Irish 
gentleman, kind-hearted and jovial. Born 
in Dublin, seventy years ago, he came to 
America after years of opera experience 
in Italy and England and with “The Bos- 
tonians” made himself famous in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan and De Koven op- 
eras. He left the stage in 1896, taught 
in New York a while and then came to 
Los Angeles with his bosom friend Mr. 
Dewey. Later. he located in Rochester, 
N. Y., and there sang his swan song. 





Considerable attention is being paid 
to an article by Charles H. Demorest, in 
the current number of the Music Stu- 
dent. on the educational value of music 
in the moving picture theaters. Mr. 
Demorest speaks with knowledge of this 
subject, for besides being one of the 
leading church organists of Los Angeles, 
he has charge of the music at one of the 
prominent picture houses. They who 
decry the class of music heard at these 
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Tf Your Baby Is Ailing 


If he does not thrive as he should 
—look to his food. Be sure he is get- 
ting the food that is best suited to his 
individual needs. 
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is usually just the right thing. Thou- 
sands of strong and healthy babies the 
country over have been raised on 
Eagle Brand. Itis safe, clean and 


wholesome. 
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theaters would do well to read this ar- 
ticle, as it shows surprising possibili- 
ties in this line. 





Catherine H. Shank, the popular so- 
prano, will be heard in songs at the 
Majestic Theater beginning next Mon- 
day. She will sing daily at 3 and 9 
p. m. Mrs. Shank’s voice has a vivid, 
warm contralto color in its lower tones. 
Her colorature is flawless, as the flext- 
bility of her voice is quite as natural as 
its sympathetic quality. She is essential- 
ly a Southern California product, for the 
greater part of her training was received 
here. Later, Mrs. Shank acquired a 
continental finish of expression in Paris, 
under the instruction of Bouhy and 
Mme. Adini. 


Allied Societies Charity Concert 


United in the brotherhood of arms 
abroad, in the melting pot of an Amer- 
ican audience hall English, Trish, Scotch, 
French, Welsh, Japanese, Polish, Bel- 
gians, Serbians and the allied nations 
met in the comradeship of human sym- 
pathy for the victims of war in an out- 
pouring of talent and good fellowship 
Wednesday evening at Trinity Audi- 
torium. The proceeds of the entertain- 
ment, which was under the auspices of 
the Caledonian Club, are to be devoted 
to the French orphans, the Belgian 
homeless and the Serbian refugees and 
a large gathering responded to the an- 
nouncement. A program of exceptional 
merit was offered consisting of vocal 
and instrumental numbers, an address 
by Edmund Mitchell, president of the 
Caledonian Club and Allies Aid Society, 
and a grand tableau of the womanhood 
of the various nations most concerned 
in the war, illustrating the national airs 
of America, France, Belgium, Russia, 
Italy, Serbia and Montenegro, Japan and 
Great Britain, which was cheered long 
and heartily. The Scotch lads and las- 
sies in their jaunty caps and abbreviated 
tartans and the Welsh singers in high 
stovepipe hats and white aprons also 
were decidedly popular. Among the 
artists participating were Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, Henri la Bonte, Mrs. Louise 
Marie Bitter. Miss Margaret Bitier, Mrs. 


Jone LKisselburg, Misses Audrey St. 
Clair Creighton and May te Grande, 
Charles Henry de la Plate, Sydney 


Francis Hoben. H. C. Cassidy and the 
Los Angeles Scottish pipe band, the 
Welsh Eisteddfod choir led by Prof. 
E. W. Davies, and the Le Jeune France 
drum and trumpet corps. 


Current School Notes 
Next Wednesday, March 29, Mrs. 
Perkins will give another of her illus- 
trated Iectures at the Westlake Scheol 
for Girls. Her subject will be “The 


Art Treasures of Rome.” 





Y ORGEOUS colorings prevail in the 
A Oriental wordless play “Sumurun,” 
in which Gertrude Hoffman is the bright 
particular star at the Orpheum this week. 


Almost—so evanescent are the figures 
that pass in review—one might term the 


production a phantasmagoria, for the 
mute lips and rapidly moving scenes 
combine to suggest the unreality of the 
offering. Not that the flesh is absent; to 
the contrary, there is no lack of it— 
much of it is to be seen, in fact—but it 
is not of the rosy, healthful tint that 
blushes under a California sun. Rather, 
is it of the hothouse variety—what a 
comic opera purveyor would class fy as 
the harem-scarem type, with diaphanous 
silks and glittering spangles occasional- 
ly covering the nakedness of the houris. 
These charmers gyrate and pose in 
abbreviated hose and curtailed Zouave 
jackets, that leave liberal air space for 
the lower part of the diaphragm. How- 
ever, it is in keeping with the oriental 
settings and is by no means jarring on 
the proprieties. There are eight, swiftly- 
passing scenes, in which a hunchback’s 
love for a flirtatious slave, essayed by 
Gertrude Hoffman, is portrayed. An 
criental hazaar, a native theater, the 
shop of Nur-al-din, a street scene, view 
of the Sheik’s palace, interior of a 
harem, revenge of the hunchback and the 
finale comprise the eight moving pic- 
tures—for that is what they actually 
suggest. After a sanguinary glut, in 
which the Shei’, his son, the slave, and 
the hunchback join Mahomet’s majority, 
the favorite of the harem and Nur-al-din 
find all obstacles to their love removed 
and the wordless play ends in a blaze of 
electric lights. “Sumurun” is like a vivid 
nightmare in its effects on the senses. 
There is the same unreal atmosphere 
that pervades mince-pie dreams, the 
saine grotesque happenings, the same 
conditions that cause the subconscious 
mind to asstre itse!f that they will pre- 
sently vanish—when the sleeper awak- 
ens. But even dreams of such a nature 
have their gripping interest and Sumurun 
is no exception. Sir Richard Burton 
would have derided its visualization, but 
he was a stern critic and knew his orient 
far ketter than the Orpheum habitues 
who find in the garish scenes much to 
admire. It is a most pretentious pro- 
duction and is sure to prove a big draw- 
ing card while in Los Angeles. Of the 
remainder of the bill an amusing novelty 
is the Langdons in “Johnny’s New Car,” 
a sat're on the present craze for motor- 
ing and eating. The “speed boys,” 
Moore, O’Brien and Cormack open their 
act well, but do not sustain interest; 
their team work is excellent, their in- 
dividval stunts disappointing. They 
should know that safety, in their case, 
Tes in numbers. Sharp and Turek con- 
tinue to entertain with their capital danc- 
ing and to appal by their vocal at- 
tempts; Grace de Mar is good to look 
at, but, alas, for her songs! James H. 
Cul'en fills the atmosphere with his pres- 
ence and delivers himself of numerous 
bits of song, to his own intense satis- 
faction, at least. Mr. Frankenstein and 
his crchestra compensate by offerings of 
a real musicianly quality and the motion 
pictures are entertaining. ca. C: 


By Robert O. Foote 


“Romance of the Underworld” Morosco 

Paul Armstrong’s “Romance of the 
Underworld,” which is the attraction at 
the Morosco Theater this week, is a 
drama founded on that rather outworn 
stage convention, the aside. For its life 
and being it depends upon conversation 
carried on by two or three persons on 
the stage, while twenty or more sit about 
eblivious of the plot which is being fos- 
tered before them. Fully a third of the 
dialogue of the play must consist of 
asides and it is accordingly a rather dis- 
couraging piece of dramaturgy upon 
which the excellent Morosco company 
embarks. Armstrong has developed 
many thrilling characters of the under- 
world, of crooks and dishonest police- 
men, but his plot, itself, is not a com- 
pelling thing; the element of suspense is 
poorly maintained and the show unde- 
niably drags tediously in spots. But 
there is hope in the billing of “A Ro- 
mance of the Underworld,” since it is 
confidently announced that this is “the 
last time it will be presented in Los An- 
geles.” The play gives especially good 
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opportunity to those members of the 
company who specialize in character 
work-—in fact, they carry the burden of 
the production and it is because of their 
conscientious efforts that the piece 
pleases a large percentage of its audi- 
ences. They present amrecilam callery 
of portraits. Frank Darien is, perhaps, 
the most artistic with his Slippery Jake. 
Grace Travers, as “Dago” Annie, Jake’s 
girl, imparts a comedy element. James 
K. Applebee in action and in make-up 
adds more to the character of the ex- 
convict than Armstrong wrote into the 
part. Edmund Lowe has become a news- 
paper man, now turned lawyer, in this 
week’s offering. He sees his duty and 
does it nobly. Ida St. Leon is sweetly 
appealing as the girl who is so anxious 
to save her brother from prison and the 
role fits her better than any she has re- 
cently been favored with. There are 
nearly thirty speaking parts in “A Ro- 
mance of the Underworld’—no wonder 
the play is “talky.” Of course, it does 
not concern the “underworld” as that 
designation is generally accepted, but the 
title is, doubtless, a good drawing card. 


“Freckles” at the Mason 


“Freckles” in its book form, is a 
pleasingly optimistic story of the woods 
and the open air, but the difference be- 
tween what constitutes a delightful nov- 
el and a delightful play is well, but sad- 
ly, illustrated by the theatrical produc- 
tion “Freckles” which is showing at the 
Mason this week. In a novel, that is, in 
certain novels, we do not always de- 
mand strong dramatic situations or “ac- 
tion,” but without these essentials a 
theatrical production is decidedly flat en- 
tertainment and the play “Freckles” has 
netther. It has, however, one real actor 
with a pleasing voice, Julius Velie, who 
as the courageous orphan, Freckles, the 
sunny lad who will not let the loss of a 
hand sour his outlook on life, does his 
noble best to put real vitality into the 
performance. He might be more suc- 
cessful with better support, but even 
the best company in the world could 
hardly make a living thing out of the 
dramatization afforded the story. The 
scenic effects add little to the produc- 
tion. For the lovers of Gene Stratton 
Porter’s books this attemnt to put one 
of them on the stage will be a disap- 
pointment. 








“Miracle Man” at tne iIviorosco 


One of the big theatrical events of the 
years at the Morosco Theater will be 
the production of “The Miracle Man,” 
which will open at that house with Sun- 
day’s matinee. “The Miracle Man” was 
one of the biggest of all New York suc- 
cesses and this will be its first produc- 
tion anywhere in stock. George M. 
Cohan wrote the dramatization and in 
it he put all the rapid fire comedy that 
has been so characteristic of Cohan suc- 
cesses for yedrs. It is built around the 
operations of a “patriarch” who through 
his teachings claims the powers of caus- 
ing remarkable cures. For a part of the 
play the old man is believed to be a 
faker but when some of the results of 
his teachings are noticed there is an- 
other story to tell. “The Miracle Man” 
will be given a splendid production and 
the cast will include all the favorites of 
the Morosco company. Heading the list 
will he A. Burt Wesner in the role of 
the Patriarch. Edmund Lowe will be 
“Doc” Madison, a confidence man. Ida 
St. Leon. Grace Travers, James Gleason, 
Lillian Elliott, James Corrigan, James 
Applebee, Frank Darien, Harry Duffield 
and others will be included in the cast. 





Second Week of “Sumurun” at Orpheum 

Positively the last week of the local 
engagement of Gertrude Hoffman and 
her company in “Sumurun” will begin 
at the Orpheum with the Monday mati- 
nee, March 27. Unquestionably, it would 
be good policy from every point of view 
if the Orpheum could keep Miss Hoff- 
man here longer but the demands of the 
other theaters in the circuit must be met. 
With the second week of Miss Hoffman 
and Sumurun will come a fine vaudeville 
bill, headed by George Whiting and 
Sadie Burt in “Songsayings.” This team 
is not a stranger here and with new pat- 
ter, clever songs and dances and smart 
apparel, will be most welcome. Youth 


will be served and these two are said to 
Fitzgerald, 


embody its spirit. Lillian 
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TRINITY AUDITORIUM 


Grand Avenue 


and Ninth St. 


L. E. Behymer 
Manager 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


Adolph Tandler, Director 


FIFTH CONCERT 


NINETEENTH SEASON 


Saturday Evening, March 25, at 8:30 o’clock 


RUDOLPH KOPP, Viola Soloist 


Tickets 25c to $2.00 


Trinity Box Office 





SUPERBA THEATRE 


518 So. Broadway 


WEEK COMMENCING MARCH 27 


CONSTANCE COLLIER 
“The Code of Marcia Gray” 


The famous English actress in a Morosco Photoplay of strong plot and 
beautiful scenic investure 


Shows 10:30, 12, 1:30, 3, 4:30, 6, 7:30, 9. 


10-20-30c 








MOROSCO THEATRE 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5343; Main 271 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE—March 26 
Oliver Morosco Co. 
In George M. Cohan’s Famous Drama 


“Tide MURACLIE MAN” 


Nights, 25c, 50c, 75c. Bargain Matinee Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, 2596 250: 








THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-75c. 


Boxes $1. 


Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


WHITING & BURT, “Songsayings;” FITZGERALD & MARSHALL, Comedienne 
and Composer; ELSA RUEGGER, ’Cellist, with Edmund Lichtenstein; LAVERNE 
& DAGMAR, “Waiting for a Car;’ THE LANGDONS, “Johnny’s New Car.” 
Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. m.; Pathe twice a week News Views. 


Last Week GERT RUDE HOFFMAN in “‘Sumurun’’ 








Continuous 11 A.M. to 11 P.M. Daily 
Best Seats 10-20-30c 


LAST LIMES LO DAYAAN DSU NDAN 


‘sMartha’s Vindication’? 


‘SA Love Riot’’ 


PAULA VON EGERT, Mezzo-Soprano 
Beginning Monday Morning—‘The Little Sister of the Sena a 2 
g 66 99 ith 
MATE MAIR Sl 1M lhloodoo Ann ROBERT HARRON 


First appearance of Mae Marsh since her great triumph in “The Clansman” 


MACK SENNETT Will Present a Brand New Keystone Comedy 
Directed by Mack Sennett, himself, and presented for the first time in Los _ 


Angeles 


MAJESTIC THEATER Brxtvey 


CATHERINE SHANKS, Noted Soprano, in Songs 








WOODLEY THEATER 9NE WERK, ONES) vy 
FANNIE WARD 


in “For The Defense” 


TALLY’S 


Broadway, 
Theatre 


833 South Broadway 


cts 








Second Week Begins Monday, March 27 


Mur, end Mrs. Vermon Castle 


“The Whirl of Life” 








= 9 ~ 842 So. Fox 
Miller S Main St. Photoplays 
ONE WEEK STARTING MONDAY. 


WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS 


Shows at 11, 12:45, 2:30, 4:15, 
6, 7:40 and 9:15 p. m. 


“A WIFE’S SACRIFICE” 


A Vital Drama of Iniustice played by a wonderful all star cast including 
ROBT. B. MANTELL, BABY JANE LEE, GENEVIEVE HAMPER, STUART 
HOLMES, CLAIRE WHITNEY, WALTER MILLER, LOUISE RIAL and many 


others. 


Added attraction: Latest Mexican War News and Krazy Kat cartoons. 








ESTELLE HEARTT DREYFUS 


PURPOSE PROGRAM, “BALLAD FORMS’ 
March 25,-2:30 P:-M. 


LITTLE THEATER 


Tickets $1.00 





comedienne, and Henry I. Marshall will 
be newcomers. Marshall, author of such 
popular ditties as “1:15,” and “I Want to 
Linger,” has written songs which Miss 
Fitzgerald will put over. Elsa Ruegger, 


called the world’s greatest woman ’cellist, 
will return, with Edmund Lichtenstein 
at the piano. LaVerne and Dagmar, in 
their skit “Waiting for the Car,’ will be 
rivals to the only holdover, the Lang- 
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dons, with Johnny’s new car. There will 
be new Pathe news views and the usual 
orchestral concerts, also. 





Offerings on the Screen 

In casting about for suitable subjects 
for romantic film plays, picture pro- 
ducers have followed about every hint 
they could gather from the period of 
the American romantic novel. They have 
tried introducing Americans into ficti- 
tious little European countries and they 
have followed every possibility of early 
American history. But they have been 
overlong in appropriating the book on 
which the run of the romantic novel 
really was based, Mary Johnston's “To 
Have and To Hold.” Perhaps, that was 
because dramatic rights were jealously 
guarded. But the production which 
finally has been turned out and which 
is on the bill at the Woodley Theater 
ihis week was worth waiting for. It 1s 
a most commendable visualization ot 
the heroic history of early Virginia, the 
atmosphere of colonial days preserved 
with considerable success and the pho- 
tography of the production so excellent 
that it almost becomes a fault in de- 
tracting, by its merits, from interest 1 
the story. Mae Murray makes her first 
appearance in pictures in this photo- 
drama. By many she may not be con- 
sidered sufficiently vigorous to typify 
the women who were sent to Virginia 
to become wives of the settlers, but by 
others this very delicacy will, by its con- 
trast with the manly vigor of Wailace 
Reid, constitute her greatest charm. 

“\Nartha’s°V nidicagion sdilemeelcnt 
photoplay, though one with a story hard- 
ly up to the usual standard of the 
Triangle, has become almost a secondary 
matter at the Majestic theater this week, 
for the “surprise night” idea of Man- 
ager Sam Rork has taken such a hold 
on popular fancy that it is the appear- 
ances of film stars every evening upon 
which interest centers. De Wolf Hop- 
per, present Tuesday evening with a 
choice line of stage reminiscences, was, 
perhaps, the biggest hit of the week in 
the line of these personal appearances. 
But, Wednesday the Majestic patrons 
after seeing Tully Marshall, Norma Tal- 
madge and Seena Owen in “Martha’s 
Vindication” had the pleasure of taking 
a look at these actors in the flesh. 
Tully Marshall appeared in the evening, 
to receive congratulations upon his first, 
and highly successful, appearance in a 
comedy part. Wednesday, Misses Tal- 
madge and Owen were hostesses at tea 
served in a nearby cafe, to which every 
woman attending between 11 a. m. and 
4 p. m. was invited. Then, too, Marie 
B. Tiffany, Los Angeles’ popular so- 
prano, sang a few selections every even- 
ing. No wonder “Martha’s Vindication” 
was not the chief topic of comment as 
the satisfied audiences left the theater. 

Thrilling, as an adjective to describe 
motion pictures, has largely lost its force 
since Mack Sennett took to making fun 
cf the old sensations through his latest 
Keystones, but thrilling is the only ade- 
quate word to express the emotions 
awakened by the “close-ups” of Dustin 
Farnum and stampeding cattle in “Ben 
Blair,’ which is being shown at the 
Superba this week. Farnum never gave 
a finer portrayal of the fearless western 
horseman than in this photodrama of the 
cattle ranges of the San Joaquin valley. 
But Farnum has not all the heroic 
escapades allotted to “Ben Blair,” for 
Ben is a boy in part of the story and 
Gordon Griffith, who plays the juvenile 
role, does a leap from the roof of a 
high barn that is good for a few extra 
Peart throbs. The star is afforded ex- 
cellent support by Herbert Standing, 
who has a characteristic role, and by 
Winifred Kingston, the beautiful western 
girl whose love is sought by both men. 
There are no dull moments in “Ben 
iS aie. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, dancers, 
are not the whole thing in “The Whirl 
cf Life’ this week at Tally’s Broadway. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, screen 
actors, likewise appear to the great satis- 
faction of audiences which enjoy the 
dancing of this famous pair so well that 
they feel a gentine thrill of pleasure at 
finding that light steps are not the only 
accomplishments of such magnetic per- 
sonalities. In a measure “The Whirl of 
Life’ is the whirl which has actually 
peen that of the Castles. It is a sort 
ef serio-comic drama, full of the same 
smiles with which the Castles greet not 
alone their audiences but the world, and 
and it cannot fail to put anyone seeing 
it in a happy frame of mind. It is rather 
inique in the line of photoplays, as was 
to be expected, for Vernon and Irene 
Castle are unique in the field of enter- 
tainers. Vernon is now “somewhere in 
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France,’ and Irene is dancing with a 
new partner. Let us hope no German 
marksman is expert enough to wing the 
erstwhile dancer, but should such a 
catastrophe occur it will be fortunate 
that a picture record of the remarkable 
couple has been left behind. How many 
of those who have seen the film at 
Tally’s have wondered whether some 
such thought was in the minds of the 
Castles when they gaily posed for this 
photodrama? 


Wonderfully photographed and pre- 
senting the versatile William Farnum in 
a double role, which is a fine demonstra- 
tion of this actor’s ability, “The Bond- 
man,” the Fox feature at Millers this 
week, is marred by but one thing—there 
are too many threads to Hall Caines 
story to make it an easy one to follow 
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in its picturization. Farnum has his cus- 
tomary film fights—he is surely the 
champion of the picture ring and he 
differentiates well his two roles of father 
and son. Close attention has been paid 
to detail and the pictures are well nigh 
perfect presentations of the scenes it is 
intended to depict. 





“Code of Marcia Gray” at Superba 

Filled with scenes of beautiful man- 
sions, luxurious limousines, brilliant par- 
ties in magnificently furnished rooms. 
wonderful gardens and all the tokens of 
great wealth, “The Code of Marcia 
Gray,” to be shown at the Superba next 
week, opening Monday, is of great inter- 
est, outside its splendid plot. This Mo- 
rosco photoplay deals with the story of 
a man who was caught in the giant nip- 
pers of financial hazard. The jaws ot 
the great fetish, “Taking a Chance,” 
crushed him. His wife Marcia, who is 
wrongly blamed by the husband she 
stands by, is portrayed by Constance 
Collier, the famous English actress, and 
reflects her varied stage experience. 





“Hoodoo Ann” at the Majestic 


Mae Marsh, the tamous “little sister’ 
of “The Clansman,” will be seen in her 
first photoplay since the big Griffith pro- 
duction, when “Hoodoo Ann” is shown 
at the Majestic next week, beginning 
Monday. In “Hoodoo Ann,” Miss Marsh 
has ample opportunity to display her 
dramatic, as well as her comedy ability. 
The supporting cast in this comedy- 
drama includes Robert Harron, another 
favorite who scored in “The Clansman.”’ 
On the same program Mack Sennett 
will present a new Keystone which was 
directed by the famous producer him- 
self. Catherine H. Shank will sing a 
repertory of songs. This American sing- 
er has a soprano voice of remarkable 
beauty and clarity. “Surprise nights” 
will bring Douglas Fairbanks, Constance 
Collier and other noted stars to the 
Majestic. Today and Sunday will be the 
last opportunities to see “Martha’s Vin- 
dication,’ and “A Love Riot.” 





“Whirl of Life” at Tally’s 

So popular have Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Castle in “The Whirl of Life” been at 
Tally’s Broadway Theater that the man- 
agement has decided to retain this fine 
photonlay for another week, beginning 
next Monday. Kitty Gordon in “As Ina 
Looking Glass” will be the feature to 
follow the conclusion of the run of the 
Castle film. 


“The Cheat” at Woodley’s 

Fannie Ward, the Lasky star who re- 
splendid performance in Hector Turn- 
bull’s gripping Story, “The Cheat,” will 
be seen at the Woodley Theater next 
week in the Lasky photoplay, “For the 
Defense,” a daring detective story by 
the same author. In “For the Defense” 
Miss Ward will be seen as Fidele, a 
little French novice fresh from the con- 
vent. How she witnesses a murder and 
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Why shouldn’t 
the Standard Oil 
Company make 
the best oil—with 
over 40 years ex- 
perience in refin- 
ing—with un- 
equalled plant 
equipment? And 
Zeroleneisscien- 
tifically refined 


from selected Califor- 
nia crude—asphalt- 


base. Prominent au- 
thorities have recently de- 
clared thatanoilcorrectly 
refined from asphalt-base 
crude can be made not 
only equal but superior to 
paraffine-base oils. Next 
time you empty the crank- 
case refill with Zerolene. 
Dealers everywhere and at 


service stations and agencies 
of the Standard Oil Company. 


ZEROLENE 


the Standard Oil for Motor Grs 
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Hotel Company 
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later is able to secure a confession from 
the assassin and free the man she loves, 
makes a photodrama of unusual merit. 
Prominent in the excellent cast support- 
ing Miss Ward are Jack Dean, Horace 
B. Carpenter, James Neill, Camille As- 
tor, Gertrude Kellar and others. 





“Wife’s Sacrifice” at Miller’s 


At Miller's Theater next week, be- 
ginning Monday, the William Fox fea- 
ture picture. “A Wife’s Sacrifice,” will 
be shown. It is the story of a wife who 
forfeits her honor, expels herself from 
society and loses her husband to pro- 
tect from exposure a scapegoat brother. 
An all-star cast was gathered for the 
picture, including Robert B. Mantell, 
beautiful Genevieve Hamper, baby Jane 
Tee, Stuart Holmes, Claire Whitney, 
Walter Miller, Henry Leoni, Walter Mc- 
Cullough and Louise Rial. The latest 
Hearst Vitagraph News, showing views 
of the excitement on the Mexican bor- 
der, and the Krazy Kat cartoons will be 
added features. 


G. T. Patrick, author of “The Psy- 
chology of Relaxation,” is professor of 
philosophy at the University of Iowa. 
His new book is peculiarly timely and is 
attracting attention from a large num- 
ber and variety of readers. 
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A Limited Train 
For First-Class 
Travel 





Via 
Coast Line 


OWL 


6 P.M. 


Arrives 


San Francisco 


8:30 A.M. 


Via 


Valley Line 


Diner Serves 
Dinner and 
Breakfast, 
Both Trains. 


Additional 
Trains 


Daily 





Southern Pacific 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West 7th Street 


Phones: 60641—Main 8322 
Day or Night 


Station, Fifth and Central 


Restaurant and rest rooms for 
Passengers’ Convenience. 








By Ruth Burke Stephens 


F notable interest was the marriage 


Thursday morning of Miss Laura 
Almada, the charming young daughter 
of Senor and Senora Jesus Almada of 
956 South Arapahoe street to Senor 
Manuel Moreno of Guadalajara, Mexico. 
The ceremony took place at the little 
Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe with 
relatives and a few close friends in at- 
tendance. Owing to the Lenten season 
the wedding was of the simplest appoint- 
ments, plans for a more elaborate and 
formal: ceremony after Easter having 
been abandoned because of circumstances 
that necessitate Senor Moreno’s early 
return to Mexico. The Bishop of Du- 
yangzo, Mexico, officiated at the service, 
assisted by Rev. Francis Conaty. The 
bride was attired in a gown of shim- 
mering white satin veiled in tulle and 
made with a long train that hung from 
the shoulders. A filmy veil of tulle was 
held in place by a spray of orange blos- 
soms and the bride’s bouquet was of 
orchids and lilies of the valley. Mrs. 
Randolph Huntington Miner was the 
bride’s only attendant. She wore a 
gown of champagne chiffon over satin 
with a touch of rose and, completing the 
costume, a brown chiffon hat and bronze 
boots. Mrs. Jesus Almada, mother of 
the bride, wore a gown of black lace 
over white satin. Mr. John T. Gaffey 
served as best man. Immediately fol- 
lowing the ceremony Senor Moreno and 
his bride left for a fortnight’s honey- 
moon trip, after which they will go to 
Mexico. In the plans for an after-Lent 
wedding Miss Almada was to have been 
attended by a coterie of friends, includ- 
ing Mrs. Sayre Macneil, Miss Marian 
Winston, Mrs. Montague Ward and the 
Misses Aurora and Celida Almada. Be- 
cause of the informality of the wedding 
at this season, however, the bridal party 
was necessarily eliminated. Invitations 
to a limited personnel of close friends 
and relatives were sent out for the wed- 
ding, the guests including Captain and 
Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Gaffey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean Mason. Mr. and Mrs. Sayre Mac- 
neil, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Adams, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny, Mr. and 
Mrs. James C. Drake, Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. Connell, Mrs. Mary Wilcox 
Longstreet, Mrs. William Ramsay, Miss 
Ramsay, the Misses Marion, Louise and 
Charlotte Winston, Mr. and Mrs. E-. 
Avery McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
tague Ward, Mrs. McLemore and Miss 
McLemore, Mr. Alfred Wilcox, Mr. Mar- 
cus Marshall, Mr. Kay Crawford, Mr. 
and Mrs, E. Creel. Mr. and Mrs. M. de 
Mestro and Miss N. de Castro, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Freese and the Misses Freese, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes Miller and 
Miss Phila Miller, Mrs. Rosenwei, Mrs. 
Nieto and the Misses Nieto, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sandoval and the Misses Sandoval, 
Mr. and Mrs. de la Vega, Mrs. de 
Nancy, Mr. -E. Creel, Jr.. Mr. Terrazas, 
ligand Mr, Edward Greel. 


Special interest in exclusive society 
circles was occasioned this week in the 
announcement of Mr. and Mrs. Lynn 
Helm of 2653 Ellendale Place of the 
betrothal of their daughter, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Helm to Mr. William Starke 
Rosecrans III, only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Car! F. Rosecrans of the Rosecrans 
Rancho near Gardena. Owing to the 
prominence of the two families the wed- 
ding will be of notable interest and un- 
doubtedly will be an event of brilliant 
appointments. As yet no date has been 
Setior the ceremony. Miss Helm, who 
is one of the most popular members of 
the younger society set of the city, is a 
graduate of Wellesley College and has 
been earnest in philanthropic work in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Rosecrans, who is 
the grandson of the late General Wil- 
liam Starke Rosecrans of Civil War 
fame, is a graduate of St. Vincent’s Col- 
lege here and is manager of the large 
Rosecrans Rancho, where he probably 
will take his charming young bride upon 
returning from their wedding trip. 


Wednesday the second of the informal] 
series of interesting talks on Florence 
was given by Mrs. Conway Evans at 
the home of Mrs. John P. Jones. Last 
week about forty of the prominent so- 
ciety folk enjoyed the clever talk of this 
talented visitor, about a dozen of them 
being asked to remain for luncheon as 
guests of Mrs. Jones. These included 





Mrs. Hancock Banning, Mrs. William A. 
Clark, Jr., Mrs. William Edwards, Mrs. 
Roy Jones, Mrs. Randolph Huntington 
Miner, Mrs. Waring, Mrs. Lucien N. 
Brunswig, Mrs. E. T. Earl, Mrs. Sey- 
mour Thomas, Mrs. Daisy Hill, Miss 
Marie Louise Bryant, Miss Olive War- 
ing and Mrs. Evans, the special guest. 
This Wednesday Mrs. Jones had as her 
luncheon guests Mrs. Isabel Vail of San 
Francisco, Mrs. Robert K. Walton, Mrs. 
S. S. Raymond, Mrs. Samuel Travers 


Clover, Mrs. Seymour Thomas, Mrs. 
Eugene Parker, Mrs. M. B. Safisbury, 
Mrs. Mark Sibley Sevarance, Mrs. 


Franklin Saunders of Cleveland, Madame 
Esther Palliser, Mrs. Daisy Hill, Miss 
Marie Louise Bryant, Miss Pirret, Miss 
Marjorie Sinclair of Pasadena and Mrs. 
Evans. 


Former Senator Robert N. Bulla an- 
notnces the engagement of his daugh- 
ier, Miss Vivian Olive Bulla to Mr. Or- 
mond S. Butler, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Melvin Butler of this city. No date 
has been set as yet for the wedding, but 
the event will be one of much interest 
socially owing to the prominence of thie 
two families, whose friendship has ex- 
tended over a period of many years. Miss 
Bulla, who is a native Californian, is a 
graduate of Ramona College, while Mr. 
Butler is a graduate of St. Vincent’s 
College. 


Interesting among the engagements of 
the early spring is that of Miss Margaret 
Mary Ridge of Douglas, Isle of Man, to 
Mr. Wilbur Bassett, prominent in legal 
as well as club and social circles of the 
city. Miss Ridge, who sailed from Liver- 
pool today, is expected to arrive in New 
York, April 2. She will come direct to 
Los Angeles, where she will be the 
guest of her aunt, Mrs. White Smith 
of Wilshire Boulevard and Common- 
wealth avenue, until April 12, which is 
the date set for her marriage to Mr. 
Bassett. The groom-to-be is a Harvard 
graduate, and a member of the Harvard 
Club for several years. He also is 
active as a member of the University 
Club and prominent in yachting circles, 
being a member of both the South Coast 
and the Sunset Yacht Clubs. Miss 
Ridge is talented as a water-color artist, 
being a graduate of the Royal Academy 
in London. Mr. Bassett has built an 
artistic home in readiness to receive his 
charming young bride, on Ardmore 
Heights. 


Mrs. Lambert Whitfield Jordon, wife 
of Captain Jordon of the Sixth Infantry, 
has come to Los Angeles for a visit 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Carpenter of West Twenty-seventh 
street. Mrs. Jordon has been in FE! 
Paso for several months with her hus- 
band, who now is with General Pershing 
in Mexico. 


Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor of Berkeley 
Square entertained with an informal 
luncheon Thursday at her home. The 
appointments were daintily carried out 
with spring flowers and foliage. 


Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant was hostess 
recently at an informal luncheon given 
at the Los Angeles Country Club in 
honor of Mrs. Finley Shepard, formerly 
Miss Helen Gould, who with her hus- 
band arrived here a fortnight ago for a 
short sojourn. Another delightful affair 
given for the distinguished visitors had 
for its host and hostess Mr. and Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, who presided over a 
special table at the Midwick Country 
Club Saturday evening. Besides Mr. and 
Mrs. Shepard and their party, other 
guests were Captain and Mrs. Randolph 
Huntington Miner, Dr, and Mrs. Walter 
Jarvis Barlow, Miss Eleanor Banning 
and Mr. Thomas Bruen Brown. 


_ Distinguished visitors in Los Angeles 
just now include Count and Countess 
Del Valle de Salazar, the former being 
the personal representative of the King 
of Spain. Count and Countess de Sal- 
azar are the house guests of Miss Kath- 
erine Cocke of South Figueroa street, as 
is also Miss Hilda Clough of San Fran- 
cisco, who accompanied them down to 
I.os Angeies. Several delightful affairs 
are being given in honor of the visitors, 
Captain and Mrs. Randolph Huntington 
Miner entertaining Wednesday for them 
with an attractively appointed tea. That 
same evening they were guests of honor 
at a typical Spanish dinner given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Lummis at their pic- 
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turesque home in the Arroyo Seco. Miss 
Cocke wiil entertain also for her dis- 
tinguished guests and other courtesies 
are planned in compliment to them. 


Mrs. Nat Wilshire entertained Wed- 
nesday at her home on Fourth avenue, 
the affair being in compliment to Mrs. 
Joseph Wilshire, who is a guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Carpenter of West Twen- 
ty-seventh street. Tuesday evening Mrs. 
Lambert Whitfield Jordon, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs..Carpenter, was the guest 
of honor at a prettily appointed dinner 
en famile. Mrs. Jordon has returned to 
Los Angeles for a visit while her hus- 
band, Captain Jordon, is in Mexico with 
General Pershing. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Brent of Berkeley 
Square are planning a big barbecue at 
their ranch near Crags. The affair will 
take place April 2, about one hundred 
and fifty guests being asked for the 
event. 


Mrs. George Ham of Rosehedge, near 
Whittier, gave a delightful supper party 
Sunday evening. Her guests included 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Ruth Raymond, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Kennelly, Mr. and Mrs. Juan de 
la Cruz, and Mrs. Martha Meigs, her 
house guest. 


Mr. George Hugh Banning, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hancock Banning, has re- 
turned to his studies at Berkeley after a 
brief vacation at his home here. Mrs. 
Banning is planning to go north soon, 
as far as Santa Barbara, where she will 
be one of the Los Angelans to attend 
the play to be put on there by the Ama- 
teur Players of Montecito. Mrs. Walter 
Miller Graham is in charge of arrange- 
nents for the forthcoming event. 


Mrs. Merrill Richards of 2645 Menlo 
avenue announces the engagement of 
her daughter, Miss Katherine Richards 
io Mr. August M. Wahrmund of 5727 
Carlton Way, Hollywood. No date has 
been set as yet for the wedding. 


Miss Emmeline Childs entertained last 
Saturday evening with a small dinner 
party at the Sharpe bungalow at Santa 
Monica. Her guests included a_ half 
dozen or so of her fricunas. 


One of the most attractively appointed 
affairs of recent date was the dinner 
party given Wednesday of last week by 
General and Mrs. C. M. Spitzer at their 
home, 310 Andrews Boulevard, the 
guests of honor being Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Pomeroy of Toledo, Ohio. 
The aftair, while informal, was particu- 
larly artistic, the appointments being car- 
ried out in St. Patrick’s Day favors and 
colors. Places for the women guests 
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were marked by a single, long-stemmed 
pink rose, tied with a bow of Shamrock 
tibbon, while dainty Mavourneen lassies 
marked places for the men. Besides Mr. 
and Mrs. Pomeroy, guests enjoying the 
hospitality of General and Mrs. Spitzer 
were Mr. andwMrs. Britte Dy Wigan ene 
and Vernon Goodwin, Madame Alys 
Larreyne, the prima donna of the Paris 
Grand Opera Company, who is in Los 
Angeles for a few months’ sojourn; Mrs. 
Carlton and Mr. A. L. Spitzer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pomeroy, by the way, are guests 
at Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, for the 
season and are old-time friends of Gen- 
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eral and Mrs. Spitzer, who after several 
winter.sojourns in Los Angeles came 
here three years ago to make their per- 
manent home and recently moved into 
their beautiful new home on Andrews 
Boulevard. 


Many prominent Los Angelans are 
motoring down to Coronado for the 
week-end, primarily for the purpose of 
participating in the brilliant naval ball 
which is to be given this evening at the 
Hotel del Coronado for the benefit of 
the Navy Relief Society under the 
patronage of the admirals of the United 
States navy now at Coronado. Among 
the distinguished men of the navy in 
charge are Admiral Cameron McRae 
Winslow, conimander-in-chief of the Pa- 
cific fleet, and Mrs. Winslow; Rear Ad- 
miral William &. Fullam, commander-in- 
chief of the Pacific Reserve fleet, and 
Mrs. Fullam; Rear Admiral Uriel Se- 
bree (retired) and Mrs. .Sebree; Rear 
Admiral Edward D. Taussig (retired) 
and Mrs. Taussig; Rear Admiral Thom- 
as C. McLean (retired) and Mrs. Mc- 
Lean; Rear Admiral Charles A. Gove 
(retired) and Mrs. Gove. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ainsworth and 
Mrs. Isabel Buckley have been passing 
several days at Coronado, where they 
were delightfully entertained by Captain 
Ellis of the United States Steamship 
Buffalo, at a dinner and also a lunch- 
eon, 


Mrs. Hugh Livingstone Macneil and 
her daughter, Mrs. Bertnard Smith, who 
have as their house guest Miss Walton, 
a charming visitor from Orange, N. J.. 
entertained for her with a week-end 
house party at the country home of the 
former, near Azusa. 


Mr. Ward Dawson, promiment in club 
circles and well known as a clever ten- 
nis player, has invited a number of 
his friends as his guests for Monday 
evening, when he will entertain with a 
dinner and theater party. The dinner 
will be served at the Van Nuys, the 
guests later going to the Orpheum. 
Guests will include Mr. and Mrs. Han- 
cock Banning, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Wailes, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Perry 
Story. Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Con- 
nell, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Earl, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Barrows, Mr. and Mrs. 
John G. Mott and Mr. Thomas Bruen 
Brown, 


Miss Fannie Wills entertained recent- 
ly with a daintily appointed tea at her 
home, 501 Buena Vista street, the guest 


of honor being Mrs. Ida Huested 
iarper. 
Judge and Mrs. Wheaton A. Gray 


have returned to their home here fol- 
lowing a short stay in San Irancisco. 


Mrs. Norris M. Van Brunt of Venice 
is among the many prominent folk plan- 
ning to go east for the summer months. 
Mrs. Van Brunt will probably leave early 
in June for New York, where she will 
visit with relatives, later motoring 
through eastern points of interest and 
passing a part of the summer in the 
Adirondacks. 


With the first suggestion of warm 
weather the hegira to the beach and 
mountains begins and delightful week- 
end trips are beginning to find popular- 
ity. An outing of several days was en- 
joyed recently by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
H. Edwards, who with their son-in-law 
and daughter, Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Mac- 
leish passed the last week-end in their 
summer cottage at Balboa Beach. Dr. 
and Mrs. Macleish, by the way, have 
recently moved into their new home, 
3945 West Seventh street, where they are 
at home to their friends. 


Mrs. Clara McDonald of 2646 La Salie 
avenue has returned from a_ visit of 
several months in Chicago, where she 
was the house guest of her brother-in- 
law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Michod. The latter will be remembered 
among her many friends here as Miss 
Elsa Mifner, formerly prominent in the 
Friday Morning Club and society circles 
of the city. Mrs. Michod, whose visit 
here last year was made the occasion of 
many delightful affairs, is contemplat- 
ing another trip westward this summer, 
when she will visit with her mother, 
Mrs. John Milner, Sr., and her sisters, 
Mrs. McDonald and Mrs. Frank K. Rule. 
She will bring with ker her two little 
daughters, Anne and Rachel, the latter 
having made her important advent into 
this world only a few months ago. 


Maurice Braun will exbibit ffty can- 
vases at Kanst’s Galley beginning April 
3 and continuing two weeks. Mr. Braun 
has been honored by the Chicago Art 
Tnstitute and this is promised to he the 
best exhibition this artist has held. It 
will go from here to New York City. 
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Week March 27 to April 3 


Museum Main Gallery—First Annual 
Exhibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Painters, Brangwyn Etchings. 


Museum Print Room—Etchings by 
Anders Zorn. 


Kanst’s Art Gallery—Frank Ww. 
Cuprien’s Paintings. 


Friday Morning Club—Canvases by 


Members of the California Art 
Club, 
Hotel Maryland, Pasadena—Louis 


Hovey Sharp, canvases, 


Old Throop Institute, Pasadena— 
Benjamin Chambers Brown, can- 
vases. 


Elizabeth Batty Gallery, Pasadena— 
Norman St. Clair’s paintings. 

Bentz Gallery, Pasadena—Charles 
Louis Turner, fifty canvases. 

Raymond Gould Shop—324 
Fifth. Italian Objects d’Art, 

Bentz Art Rooms—213 West Fourth. 
Old Chinese Porcelains., 

O’Hara & Livermore—253 East Col- 
orado, Pasadena—aArt Gifts for all 
Occasions. 


West 





By Mary N. DuBois 


Cy man shows feature largely in 


the art circles of both Los Angeles 
and Pasadena at present. Those an- 
nounced last week, namely, Louis Hovey 
Sharp at Hotel Maryland, Benjamin 
Brown at old Throop Institute, Norman 
St. Clair at the Elizabeth Batty Gal- 
lery and Charles Turner at Bentz Gal- 
lery, all at Pasadena, will remain until 
April 1. Mr. Cuprien at the Kanst Gal- 
lery and Ernest Browning Smith at 
Royar’s will also be on view until the 
end of this month. The canvases by the 
members of the California Art Club will 
remain through March and perhaps long- 
er at the Friday Morning clubhouse. 
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At none of the above exhibits has 
there been any tendency shown toward 
modern art. Whether such canvases 
were purposely excluded from the pres- 
ent exhibition of contemporary American 
painters or whether none was sent we 
do not know. We probably would not 
have appreciated them had they been 
shown, for to the modern in art, more 
than in anything else, must one become 
eccustomed before it is comprehended, 
least of all appreciated. That there will 
always be those who wish to translate 
nature Jiterally we have no doubt, yet 
the moderns are leading us somewhere. 
To quote a bromidiom, ‘we don’t know 
where we're going but we’re on the 
way.” The Japanese pointed the way. 
appreciating first of all the individual 
viewpoint and, secondarily, the manner 
in which nature was interpreted. May 
we not grow a little weary in time of 
the realists and welcome the moderns 
with their more personal point of view? 
Would it not widen our mental horizon 
to have also examples of abstract 
beauty? ee 

There is nothing particularly new in 
the exhibits of the California Art Club 
at the Friday Morning clubhouse. Max 
Wieczorek’s portrait of a charming 
young woman at the left as you enter 
is entitled “Renee.” This is freely and 
artistically drawn in black crayon. It 
shows excellent technique. Miss Ed- 
mond’s fine bas-relief of Robert Cowan 
Gillis has been shown before. Miss 
Helena Dunlap’s snowscapes are exe- 
cuted in this artist’s usual broad, loose 
style. The soft thick mantle of snow 
bas been deftly portrayed. In one in- 
stance a frozen stream starts in the dis- 
tant horizon and takes its snake-like 
course through the snow banks and 
shows itself in fresh, lucid coloring in 
the foreground. 

* ok 

William Wendt exhibits three can- 
vases. All show sincerity and strength. 
We like his fine. luminous sky in “Ta- 
homa.” and “Moonrise” conveys all! the 
subtleties of twilight. Benjamin Brown's 
“California” is painted in a fresh, vigor- 
ous way and catches the spirit of this 
sun-flooded land. Henrietta Shore's 
“Leighton Hunt” is individual in its 
color arrangement and is painted in a 
forceful manner. 

ca 

William V. Cahill’s “Central Park’ is 
excellent. The details have heen well 
retained in the enveloping shadow which 
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composes the larger part of the canvas 
and the hilltop caught in the bright sun- 
light, sparkles in contrast to the shad- 
owed foreground. Harry Baily’s “Por- 
trait of Collie” is expressed with spon- 
taneity and shows vigor and_ fresh, 
though refined coloring. Esther Hunt’s 
“Portrait of Mrs. Bertha Hilliard” is 
well drawn and modeled. It is a bit 
lifeless, however, in color. 
* * 


“Art in California’ is the .title..ol a 
profusely and beautifully illustrated vol- 
ume which is published by the San Fran- 
cisco Call.” Jt is a survey oreAmerican 
art with especial attention paid to art 
in California. It deals with American 
painters, sculptors and architects, past 
and present, and contains many photo- 
graphs of the arts represented at the 
Panama-Pacifc International Exposi- 
tion. Many pages have been contributed 
by California authorities, including Ev- 
erett Maxwell, Hector Alliot, Alma May 
Cook, Mabel Urmy Sears, Antony An- 
derson and other such well known 
names appear as John E. D. Trask, chief 
of department of fine arts at the ex- 
position and formerly secretary of Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadel- 
phia; Robert Harshe, Hill Tolerton, A. 
Stirling Calder, assistant chief at the 
exposition, and Louis Mullgardt, the 
architect and designer of the Court of 
Abundance. This volume is illustrated 
with full-page reproductions of represen- 
tative work by our American artists, 
among whom are many of our Southern 
California painters and sculptors. In- 
cluded with these photographs are those 
of the exposition buildings and fine col- 
ored prints of the mural decorations. 

* ok Ok 

Among the painters whose works are 
reproduced are Henrietta Shore, Donna 
Schuster, Helena Dunlap, William 
Wendt, Carl Oscar Borg, Hansen Put- 
huff, Fernand Lungren, William V. Ca- 
hill, Rob. Wagner, Joseph Greenbaum, 
C. P. Towsley. Jean Mannheim, Ben- 
jamin Brown, Guy Rose, J. H. Rich, 
Jules Pages, John M. Gamble and Maur- 
ice Braun. Among the etchers are the 
names of Carl Oscar Borg, James Mc- 
Neil Whistler and Joseph Pennell. 
Frank Vincent Du Mond’s mural deco- 
rations are reproduced. A. Stirling Cal- 
der, Julia Bracken Wendt, Elizabeth 
Edmond and Maude Daggett are the 
names most familiar among the sculptors 
of California. Everett Maxwell deals 
with “The Structure of Western Art.” 
Hector Alliot writes of “Primitive Art 
in Southern California.” Antony An- 
derson contributes “Six Landscape 
Painters of Southern California.” 

x ok Ox 

“What Art Means to California,” is 
by Alma May Cook. Mabel Urmy Sears 
writes of “William Keith and _ His 
Times.” “The Exposition: An Expres- 
sion of Artistic Power,’ by the weli 
known writer and artist, John McClure 
Hamilton. “The Oakland Public Mu- 
seum” is by Robert Harshe. “Art is 
Praise and All Things in Art Are Its 
Subjects, bye otirling Calder. L. C. 
Muligardt writes of “Architecture of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion.” These are only a few of the sub- 
jects reviewed. 
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ACY and readable, a book of handy 


size, dealing with so extensive and 
profound a subject as Chinese art, Miss 
Tredwell’s “Chinese Art Motives Inter- 
preted” is a welcome new arrival. The 
author tells us that her interest in Ori- 
ental art began with a two years’ resi- 
dence in the far east, since which she has 
carefully studied the best European col- 
lections at the wonderful Victoria and 
Albert Museum and elsewhere. She 1s 
right in stating that there is no more 
delightful introduction to the soul of 
China than her art, into which has been 
woven, in exquisite form, the humorous, 
the whimsical, the profound. Beneath it 
all there is a well-understood symbolism, 
which at once carries the initiated spec- 
tator into a world of thought and mys- 
tery. An unsophisticated westerner has 
no conception how rigidly certain forms 
are associated in the far east with cer- 
tain ideas and suggestions. “With the 
Chinese,” remarks the author, “art is 
natrative, and he who is willing to stop 
and pull aside this filmy curtain of the 
East—the veil of symbolism—will find 
himself at a most enticing gate, which 
leads into a new and yet a very old 
world filled with people of flesh and 
blood, a history as fascinating as it is 
long, and showing some of the soundest 
philosophy the world has ever known.” 
Although Japanese art in its inception 
borrowed everything from Chinese 
sources, yet the artists of the island em- 
pire have impressed on their art prod- 
ucts a subtle personality which makes it 
easy for an art-lover to tell at once, 
even from the lines, say, of a vase, 
whether it is Chinese or Japanese. The 
neck, to begin with, has different curves. 
The distinction is particularly present in 
color, the color scheme of the two peo- 
ples varying. It is a pity that the illus- 
trations in this hand-book of art are un- 
colored, as thereby much is lost for the 
task of interpretation. A paragraph is 
devoted to this subject on page 15— 
“There is a further color symbolism, es- 
pecially applicable to embroidery, to in- 
dicate the points of the compass. The 
€ast side, according to classic rule, 
should be the blue side—and so it is 
even in London and New York; the west 
—white; the north—black; and the south 
—red. This scheme extends even to ani- 
mals in such a way that a startled col- 
lector might easily find the Black Ser- 
pent and Tortoise of the North, the 
Red Bird of the South, the Blue Dragon 
of the East, and the White Tiger of the 
West loitering about the premises. 
Bluish black is the color indicated for 
the side of the sky. This is also true 
in London. Furthermore, there is an ar- 
rangement for clouds—though scarcely 
in the Whistlerian sense. Green clouds 
denote a plague of insects; red—calam- 
feemer wartare; black—floods; and yel- 
low—prosperity. The five elements, 
wood, fire, water, earth and metals, are 
represented respectively by green, red, 
black yellow, and white. “This associa- 
tion in Chinese life of yellow with pros- 
perity, and also with the earth, accounts 
for its frequent and emphatic presence 
in Chinese designs, differentiating them 
from Japanese designs of a similar na- 
ture, where the symbolic associations of 
yellow are not of a pleasant character.” 
The passage just quoted shows traces 
of the jaunty air which the author often 
assumes, with the praiseworthy aim of 
enlivening what might be too heavy ex- 
position. But the mannerism suits the 
spoken lecture better than the more fin- 
ished treatise . A thorough revision 
would eliminate blemishes appearing 
here and there. The book is an enlight- 
ening study of a little-known field, well 
worth further incursions. (“Chinese Art 


Motives Interpreted.” By Winifred 
Reed Tredwel!l. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Bullock’s.) 





“Elbow Lane” 


Somewhat less interesting than was 
“Altogether Jane” is the new book by 
the same author, which bears the odd 
title, “Elbow Lane.” There is, however, 
a fascination about the story, perhaps 
due to the fact that the author, whose 
identity is not revealed, employs a sim- 
ple and unusual narrative style. ‘“Com- 
parisons are odious,” always, but “Elbow 
Lane” someway lacks the forcefulness of 
reality that gave “Altogether Jane” its 
sreatest charm. The ckaracters are 
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drawn with a less sure pen and the grip 
of their personality is lost to the reader. 
The story itself is simple in plot. As 
the author says in the foreword, an ex- 
cerpt from “Altogether Jane’—“On one 
of my previous vacations I had written a 
novel, a tale of simple folks in a moun- 
tain village, who lived in a_ crooked 
lane.” The heroine, Drusilla, is the 
granddaughter of Gabriel Meers, the vil- 
lage prophet. She has inherited from 
her father, an Italian artist, a natural 
love for modeling. Through Adam Ster- 
ritt, a young student who comes to EI- 
bow Lane as a school teacher, Drusilla’s 
talent finds its first encouragement. 
Later, through Sterritt, who dies, Alan 
Malco takes an interest in the young art- 
ist who thus gains her real opportunity 
for fame. Then “there 1seeleru rap. 
who adds a third heart-interest to the 
story. (“Elbow Lane.” Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. Bullock’s.) 





“The Lost Prince” 

Frances Hodgson Burnett is not a 
creator of sentimental juvenile fiction, 
she simply takes old, old plots, many of 
them dating back to folklore, and with a 
wonderful artistry makes them so real, 
in modern situations, that she holds not 
merely young readers but older ones en- 
thralled by the charming stories she 
writes. “The Lost Prince” is another 
example of an old theme, a missing heir 
to a throne who is found and bears out 
the prophecies of a legend of his native 
land, one of those pleasing mythical 
kingdoms tucked away in a corner of 
Europe. The lost prince is found full 
five hundred years after the driving of 
the rightful king from the throne, but 
that does not interfere with the allegi- 
ance which the great “Forgers of the 
Sword” have maintained for his line and 
he returns to restore peace in his dis- 
tracted land. It is a pretty tale, fantastic 
and thrilltte.. ( Ihe Lost Prince.” By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Century Co. 
Bullock’s.) 





“Aftermath of Battle” 


This book of jottings from the pen of 
a young American who volunteered for 
Red Cross work and was kept busy in 
the war-hospitals of France, has a warm 
recommendation from the author of 
“The Pentecost of Calamity.” A long 
string of morals and conclusions might 
be drawn, says Owen Wister in the 
preface, from these vivid sketches, but 
he leaves all but two remarks to the re- 
flecting reader. Such narratives touch 
the heights and depths of emotion 
“through their elemental, spontaneous 
simplicity. This is one of the things 
which the Great Convulsion does to the 
human soul; if any human soul comes 
out of it, lives after it unchanged for the 
better—even those who walk American 
streets in safety here, they will have 
missed the greatest spiritual opportunity 
that will ever meet them in this world.” 
His other reflection is, that this host of 
Americans like Mr. Toland, “who have 
dedicated themselves to serving their 
fellow man in the Great Convulsion, win- 
ning the spurs of moral knighthood, 
helps to remove the stain which was cast 
over all Americans when we were invited 
to be neutral in our opinions while De- 
mocracy in Europe was being strangled 
to death.” The Senegal blackamoors were 
often difficult to handle, not that they 
made bad patients, but that they did not 
lose their fighting energy even in hospi- 
tal. Here is an excerpt from the diary: 
“The ambassador of the United States, 
Mr. Herrick, came out to pay wus a visit 
this afternoon. It just happened that the 
old General B. arrived at the same mo- 
ment, and we asked him whether the 
Germans could not be moved from the 
little outhouse, up to the chateau. Yes, 
you bet they could be moved: and there 
was nothing the old boy would not have 
done for us while Mr. Herrick was there. 
When we brought the Germans into the 
chateau, there was an unexpected scene; 
two blackamoors almost sprang from 
their beds. The sight of the Germans 
put them into a frenzy of excitement and 
they began jabbering at each other in 
their native language, with their eyes al- 
most popping out of their heads. I guess 
a pair of them would have been out of 
bed and at the Germans, if we had left 
the room. They cannot understand why, 
if they can kill the Germans on the bat- 
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tlefield, it is not all right to go for them, 
when you have them in the same room 
and down on the floor. After an hour, 
we thought it best to move the Germans 
to another room. To say that they felt 
relieved, is putting it mildly.” Mr. 
Toland is not downhearted regarding 
the ultimate outcome, his sympathies be- 
ing with the allies. “The defence of 
modern warfare,” he remarks on his clos- 
ing page, “is so much stronger than the 
offence, that it is suicide to advance, but 
generally speaking the French seem to 
be the stronger, here at X. I should say 
they could hold the Germans indefinite- 
ly ie Aftermath of Battle.” By 
Edward D. Toland, with preface by 
Owen Wister. New York; the Macmil- 
lan Co. Bullock’s.) 


a [ Pose” 


It is not the characters who do all the 
posing in “I Pose.” Stella Benson, the 
author, does not a little herself, in this 
extremely readable satire on life and 
suffragettes. But, Stella Benson leads us 
to believe everyone is posing, so why 
shouldn’t she? And certainly her way 
of standing off to one side, as it were, 
and uttering comments on her story as 
it proceeds, is too delightful a pose to be 
criticised. She has a lot of delicious fun 
out of the wanderings of a gardener, 
whom “nobody would ever try to intro- 
duce into a real book, for he was in no 
way suitable.” The gardener, “a fairly 
mediocre study in black and white,” and 
his pet nasturtium, christened Hilda, 
start out along life’s highway, bent on 
always saying the unusual. Not far on 
their road they encounter a suffragette 
and their wanderings continue over seas 
and through fires, until the suffragette 
for the good of the cause, blows 
herself up, along with a public building, 
and almost puts an end to the gardener’s 
pose. “I Pose” is wholly original, a nov- 
el method of introducing comments on 
many subjects of more or less impor- 
tance in the world and of calling atten- 
tion to what hypocrites we all are, (“I 
Pose.” By Stella Benson. The Mac- 
millan Co. Butlock’s.) 








“Within the Tides” 

H. G. Wells, under the thin non-de- 
plume of Reginald Bliss in a recent out- 
pouring concerning American literary 
taste, rather scolded us for our general 
acceptance of Joseph Conrad as a mod- 
ern master, saying that we know Con- 
rad “writes beautifully’ because it shows. 
Mr. Conrad does “write beautifully,” if 
that be a sin as well admit it, but he 
likewise has something to say and Amer- 
icans can do no better than to reaffirm 
their allegiance to this wonderful story- 
teller, despite the fact that they may be 
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slightly disappointed in his latest boo‘, 
a collection of tales under the title 
“Within the Tides.” The stories are dis- 
tinctive of their author’s style, no turn- 
ing away from his beaten sea paths and 
unfortunately no indications of a further 
development of his already admittedly 
great talent. Possibly, the longest story 
of the collection, “The Planter of Ma- 
lata,” is the poorest, rather an unsatis- 
factory study of a man who, unable to 
obtain the love of a beautiful English 
girl who has come into his island life 
in search of her lost fiance, swims out 
into the ocean to oblivion. The three 
shorter stories which complete the book 
are Conrad at his best: pure story-tell- 
ing, yarns of treasure, wrecking, mur- 
ders, chivalry, the glamour of the China 
coast and the south seas, of the land 
which Conrad brings so vividly to the 
stay-at-home. Thank heaven, he “writes 
beautifully” of it. (“Within the Tides.” 
By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page & 
io, Bullock’s.) 


TT, &. A. Smith, PRA ei homewrote 
“The Soul of Germany,” and whose 
“What Germany Thinks” has just been 
published, was for twelve years an Eng- 
lish lecturer in the University of Erlan- 
gen, Bavaria. 
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Im the World of Amateur Sports 





N the early rounds of the annual 


Southern California women’s golf 
championship, being played this week at 
Midwick Country Club, upsets were fre- 
quent. Perhaps, the most notable was 
the defeat of Mrs. H. S. Van Dyke, 1915 
champion, by Mrs. Guy Cochran in the 
first round. Mrs. Cochran won, 5 up 
and 4 to go. In this same round Miss 
Elizabeth Sherk surprised the gallery 
by defeating Mrs. E. R. Williams, 1 up. 
Miss Mildred Landreth disposed of Mrs. 
Frank Griffith, another player figured 
to have a chance at the finals, I up at 
the twentieth hole. Mrs. Luther Ken- 
nett of Coronado, former Southern Cali- 
fornia champion, was the winner of the 
qualifying round with a score of 90, ten 
strokes ahead of the field. Thirty-one 
of the leading women players of this 
section entered in the championship 
tournament. The Midwick course, ow- 
ing to light rains, is in better shape than 
at any time this season and good scores 
have been a result. Semi-finals were 
played yesterday and today the finals 
are scheduled. 





Midwick’s Successful Tournament 


What proved, possibly, the most suc- 
e?ssful invitation golf tournament ever 
hela ‘n Southern California, that of the 
Midwick Country Club, resulted in the 
wictory.oft Llarold B. Lambsot the enter 
taining club over Jack Neville, the fa- 
mous San Francisco golfer. by 2 and 1 
in the finals of the first flight. Their 
match was one of the most stubbornly 
centested ever seen in the south. Lamb 
was 1 up at the end of the morning 
round, with medal score of 73 against 


Neville’s 74. In the afternoon their 
scores were respectively 71 and 72. 
Other winners in the different flights 
were: First Flight, beaten sixteen: 


Conde Jones from Alex MacDonald, 3 
and 2. Second Flight, Leigh Guyer from 
I. W. Shirley, 5 up and 4. Third Flight, 
W. J. MacDonald by default from A. E. 
Sumner. Fourth Flight, F. B. Lindsley 
from J. W. See, 2 up. Fifth Flight, E. 
R. Campbell from W. H. Beckett, 4 
and 3. Second Flight, beaten 8, C. H. 
Davis from J. H. Warner. 3 and 2. Third 
Flight, beaten eight, I. H. Sample from 
W. M. Orr, 2 up. Fourth Flight, beaten 
eight, C. G. Twist from Jaye arace, 
t up in 19. Fifth Flight, beaten eight, 
H. L. Harrison from A. M. Clark, 6 
and 5. 





Golfing Excitement at Country Club 


Out at the Los Angeles Country Club 
these days most of the golfing excite- 
ment centers about the B class handicap 
tournament in which the entrants are 
taking as much interest as if it carried 
championship honors. Matches in the 
first round were completed Sunday and 
this week the heavy handicap men are 
on their second round. Carl Knappe 
won the Class A sweepstake at the Los 
Angeles club last Saturday with | up 
on 4 handicap and A. B.- Barret won 
Class B, 1 down on 7 handicap. 





Coronado Seizes Polo Honors 


Coronado was the winner of the Pa- 
cific coast junior polo championship 
trophy this year, defeating the Riverside 
Club in the finals in a brilliantly played, 
hotly contested game by tke close score 
of 634 to 5%. This is the second time 
Coronado has won the trophy, its pre- 
vious victory having been in 1912. An- 
other victory will gain the club perma- 
nent possession of the cup, but the win- 
ning club each year is presented with 
a replica. The 1916 Coronado team was 
composed of G. M. Hecksher, No. 1; 
C. M. Weatherwas, No. 2; S. H. Velie, 
No. 3; Malcolm Stevenson, back. The 
Riverside team which was runner-up was 
Poemectte No.l) lew. Pattee, Now Z; 
F. Hudson, No. 3; Hugh Drury, back. 
This week a round robin polo tourna- 
ment is being held at Coronado, as well 
as competition for the Hotel del Coro- 
nado cup. The California challenge tro- 
phy is still to be played for. 





Stanford Tennis Team’s Itinerary 


Stanford University is planning an in- 
tercollegiate tennis invasion of the east 
this spring by a two-man team the mem- 
bers of which have not yet been selected. 
The schedule for Stanford already has 
been arranged and is as follows: May 19, 
University of Utah, at Salt Dake City; 
May 20, University of Colorado, at 


Boulder, Col.; May 22, University of II- 
linois, at Campaign, Ill; May 23, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; May 24, University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis.; May 27, 


Georgetown University, at Washington, 
D. C.; May 29, University of City of 
New York; May 30, Yale University; 
May 31, Harvard University; June 2, 
Fordham University. 





New Country Club at Brentwood 

Today and tomorrow the new Brent- 
wood Country Club is holding an at- 
home for friends on its newly com- 
pleted nine-hold golf course and tennis 
courts. Upon the latter President Tom 
Bundy of the club and his athletic wife, 
the former May Sutton, probably will 
appear in exhibition tennis matches. Tea 
will be poured and the occasion will 
be an important social event. 





Ojai’s Spring Tennis Event Coming 

Ojai’s annual spring tennis tourna- 
ment, one of the big events of the pas- 
time in Southern California, is to open 
April 13 and continue for one week. 
Last year more than 300 players par- 
ticipated in the Ojai affair and it is be- 
lieved that when the entries close April 
8 an even larger list will exist. Maurice 
McLoughlin, Tom Bundy, Mrs. Tom 
Bundy, Florence Sutton, Cliff Herd and 
Ward Dawson are among the local cel- 
ebrities who will play at Ojai, while 
from San Francisco will come National 
Champion Willie Johnston, his national 
doubles partner, “Peck” Griffin, Johnny 
Strachan and Elia Fottrell. The All- 
California intercollegiate championships 
in singles and doubles for men and sin- 
gles and doubles for women will be set- 
tled at Ojai and in addition there will 
be the Ojai valley championships in all 
classes. 





National Polo Meet Plans 

If the proposed inter-circuit polo tour- 
nament of the National Polo Associa- 
tion is held this year, as planned, the 
Pacific coast circuit should be able to 
project east a team of players which 
will make a formidable opponent for any 
aggregation sent from any other circuit. 
California, probably, would supply the 
Pacific coast circuit team and it has a 
wealth of strong material from which 
to select. The San Mateo Polo Club has 
the largest number of high rated men of 
any organization in the circuit, includ- 
ing William Hobart, William Tevis, 
Tom Driscoll, Richard Tobin and oth- 
ers, while Burlingame has J. Cheever 
Cowden as a strong candidate for a 
Dlacewonuthesbacmic coast team. But 
the south would hardly be unrepresent- 
ed, with such fine players to select from 
as Carleton Burke and Reggie Weiss of 
Midwick, Major C. G. Ross of Coronado, 
Hugh Drury of Riverside and Dr. E. J. 
Boeseke of Santa Barbara. Preliminary 
plans for selecting the Pacific coast 
team call for a series of trial games at 
Del Monte beginning April 29. John B. 
Miller of Midwick, chairman of the Pa- 
cific coast sub-committee of the Na- 
tional Polo Association, announces that 
the inter-circuit tournament has been 
set for September 15 to 25 at the Phil- 
adelphia Country Club, Bala, Pa. If it 
is successful it will be made an annual 
event, with the location of the tourna- 
ment changed from year to year in or- 
der that all the circuits may have the 
honor of entertaining. The plan should 
prove as great an incentive to polo and 
as satisfactory an aid in awakening pop- 
ular interest in the game, as have the in- 
ter-sectional contests in men's doubles 
in tennis. 





Reversal of Form in Bowling 

In the second game of the lawn bowl- 
ling tournament held at Exposition Park 
last Saturday between Canadian and 
Los Angeles players there was a com- 
plete reversal of the first game, played 
a fortnight before when three of the 
four rinks were won by the Canadians 
with substantial majorities. Not one of 
the four rinks on this second occasion 
was captured by the Maple Leaf men, 
number 3 being tied and the others go- 
ing to Los Angeles teams. The totals 
gave 64 for Los Angeles and 54 for Can- 
ada. <A third and deciding game will be 
played in the near future. 





Women Tennis Players’ Grievance 


It is unfortunate that the dates for 
the national tennis championships for 
women have been set to begin June 5, 
while the men’s championships will not 
be held until September. Such an ar- 
rangement works especial hardship upon 
the California girl players, since they 
like to join the general California exodus 
to the east for summer tennis, which us- 
ually does not start until a month or 
more after the date for the women’s 
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championships. It is hardly likely that 
California’s leading woman player, Mrs. 
Tom Bundy (May Sutton) will go east 
in June, when her husband and his part- 
ner McLoughlin, do not need to leave 
until September to make an effort to re- 
gain their title as national doubles 
chanipionship. The women’s tourna- 


ment has been awarded to Philadelphia - 


this year. President G. T. Adee of the 
United States Tennis Association holds 
out assurances that after this year the 
dates of the men’s and women’s tour- 
naments will be placed nearer together. 





Wise Change in Date 


Contrary to the action of the tennis 
association, the United States Golf As- 
sociation has consented to a later date 
for the holding of the women’s national 
championship, which has been set, this 
year, for the week beginning October 2, 
instead of in September as was first in- 
tended. The event will be held at the 
Belmont Springs Country Club, near 
New York. The change in dates was 
made at the request of the women’s 
golf associations of New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia and from the view- 
point of the club is a wise move as 
changes are to be made in the course 
and, in addition, it is believed the Sep- 
tember rains will offset in a measure the 
hard baking of the ground by the sum- 
mer sun so the links will be in much bet- 
ter condition in October than in Sep- 
tember. 





Midwick’s New Trap Shooting Grounds 


Today, the initial shoot on the new 
trap shooting grounds of the Midwick 
Country Club is to be held, beginning at 
11 a. m., thus adding a new sport to the 
many followed at this organization, 
which already has facilities for golf, 
polo, and tennis and expects in the near 
future to open a swimming pool and a 
bridle horseback riding path. H. Liv- 
ingston Center is chairman of the shoot- 
ing committee and he has put up a 
large silver cup for competition. The 
rules of the cup contest have not yet 
been announced, but probably it will be 
given to the high score of three monthly 
shoots, with a club cup to the high gun 
at each monthly meeting, to be held on 
the third Saturday. Mr. Center’s fel- 
low members of the committee are W. 
H. Nevin, Edwin D. Peterson and Mrs. 
J. V. Eliot. In addition to the monthtfy 
shoots special events are to be held 
from time to time and practice on the 
grounds can be arranged for at any time. 
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Notes From Bookland 


W. Somerset Maugham, author of “Of 
Human Bondage” (George H. Doran 
Company), wrote his first novel when 
he was twenty-one. “IJ was a medical 
student then,” he says. “I worked all 
day, somewhat unwillingly, at medicine; 
but as the clock struck nine, I closed 
the book and began to write. I can see 
now the shabby little boarding-house on 
the shabby London square, where [ 
lived, and myself writing night after 
night, secretly for fear of the ridicule of 
my friends.” Mr. Maugham was fortu- 
nate in not suffering very many rebuffs, 
however, for the first publisher he sent 
his frst book to accepted it. He has put 
his experiences as a medical student into 
“Of Human Bondage.” 


Eleanor H. Porter was a professional 
musician before she became a writer, 
and in her new story, “Just David,” she 
utilizes many of her early musical im- 
pressions and experiences. 


To present as succinctly as possible, 
and in a manner that can be easily and 
quickly understood, the story of “Mak- 
ing of Modern Germany” is ibe aim of 
Ferdinand Schevill, the author. Begin- 
ning his narration at the time of Ger- 
many’s disintegration in the middle ages, 
he shows how the present empire came 
to be and what it is today in state and 
society. 


_ “By Motor to the Firing Line; an Art- 
ist’s Notes and Sketches with the Armies 
of Northern France,” is the title of a 
book by Walter Hale the artist, which 
The Century Company. will publish 
shortly. Mr. Hale, who is an old and 
intimate friend of France, as well as a 
veteran motorist, passed June and July 
of last year at the front with Arnold 
Bennett and Owen Johnson. 


Four books received by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. too late to be included in 
their spring announcements are a “Life 
of Samuel W. McCall,” by Lawrence B. 
Evans, and three stories of war experi- 
ences: “To Ruhleben and? @Back. by 
Geoffrey Pyke, a Cambridge undergrad- 
uate who made his way into Germany 
only to be caught and held at the fam- 
ous prison camp from which he made a 
sensational escape; “Kitchener’s Mob,” 
by James Norman Hall, a young Ameri- 
can who served six months in the 
trenches with Kitchener’s army; and “A 
Soldier of ‘The Legion,’” by E. Morlae, 
the American-born son of a French im- 
migrant, who started for Paris forty- 
eight hours after war was declared and 
is now back after a year’s service. 
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RADING on the Los Angeles stock 


exchange this week has been dull, 
this condition being especially noticeable 
early in the week. Home Telephone 
Common has furnished the only thing 
resembling activity. This local stock 
has been a heavy trader at constantly 
increasing prices. At present it is stand- 
ing at $30 bid, almost an eight-point 
advance within a week.’ Agitation for a 
single telephone system in Los Angeles, 
probably, is largely responsible for the 
upward trend, since speculators seem to 
believe that a consolidation will show 
the Home Common worth considerably 
more than the figures at which it has 
been prevailing for many months. That 
the Home Telephone Company in a re- 
cent statement, showed assets of $8,- 
600,000 also has strengthened both the 
common and preferred stock. The lat- 
ter is in good demand at $67—$69.50. 
I.os Angeles Investment, the only other 
industrial which kas changed hands to 
any appreciable extent in recent weeks, 
was a trifle soft, selling off a few points, 
at 62—64 cents. 

Mining stocks, generally the most 
active traders on the Los Angeles cx- 
change, were unusually quiet, with no 
ready explanation forthcoming for the 
apathy shown. Tom Reed Junior, a 
newly listed stock of a recently re- 
organized company that has been in the 
Oatman field for several years, broke up 
the Sabbath-like repose of the mining 
list for a time Wednesday, when it was 
called for the first time. More than 
37,000 shares were sold at the prevailing 
Reure of a little better than 20 cents. 
Tom Reed, Gilt Edge and Gold Dust 
were firm, Big Jim was a little softer 
in tone and Boundary Cone was prac- 
tically the only Oatman issue to register 
noticeable gains. It touched a new high 
of 593% cents. 


Union Oil is selling steadily at close 
to $72, a two point gain over last week. 
With the exception of National Pacific 
the other oils have remained stationary. 
National Pacific appears to be experienc- 
ing a slump. It now stands at 3 
cents. In the bonds and bank stocks 
the same sluggishness as displayed in 
the mining and oil lists was apparent. 
In fact, it was even greater, as no sales 
of either were consummated on _ the 
board early in the week. However, the 
undercurrent of feeling off-board indi- 
cated that Home Telephone First Re- 
funding bonds were still sought by spec- 
ulators. 


Banks and Bankers 


Described as a “man who loves to see 
things grow,’ Stoddard Jess, new presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, is made the subject of an in- 
teresting feature article in the current 
number of the Coast Banker, which is 
accompanied by a full page portrait of 
the local financier. A full-page portrait 
of E. D. Roberts, former state treasurer 
and now vice-president of the First Na- 
tional, is also reproduced in the maga- 
zine, together with a companion article 
to that concerning Mr. Jess. It is in- 
teresting to note that both Mr. Jess and 
Mr. Roberts were leading bankers of 
smaller Southern California cities before 
they removed to Los Angeles, the for- 
mer at Pomona, where he remained un- 
til 1904, and the flatter at San Bernar- 
dino, which was his home while he was 
state treasurer. “Stoddard Jess likes to 
see things grow,” recites the article. 
“This applies not only to nature's life, 
but to business. He has demonstrated 
his fondness for seeing things grow out 
of doors by developing a ranch of 3500 
acres up in Kings county. He has dem- 
onstrated his love to see things grow by 
helping many men starting in business. 
Los Angeles has many successful busi- 
nesses of various kinds, and successful 
business men that would not have been 
there were it not for the helping hand 
Mr. Jess gave them.” 

O. L. Olshausen, a teller in the Se- 
curity National Bank, has worked out a 
table for use of customers having large 
payrolls. The table shows the amount 
due an employe for any part of six days 
figuring either eight or nine hours te 
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Mr. Olshausen has ob- 


day up to %5. 
tained a copyright of his payroll table 


and the management of the Security 
National, recognizing its great value to 
large commercial concerns, has had 2 
supply printed for general distribution. 

At San Diego the nation-wide tend- 
ency toward bank consolidation result- 
ed in the taking over, last Saturday, by 
the American National Bank of the.bus- 
iness of the Marine National Bank. The 
American National had deposits of $1,- 
840,033 and the consolidation brought 
the deposits to more than $2,500,000. It 
is reported that the ill health of George 
W. Fishburn, president of the Marine 
National, made it necessary for him to 
retire from active banking and hastened 
the negotiations for consolidation, which 
had been pending for some time. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

Manutacturing schedules for 1916 call 
for 1,449,325 motor cars to be made this 
year and financial experts believe the 
actual production will reach at least 1,- 
200,000 cars. One manufacturer, alorie, 
intends to construct 500,000 and another 
200,000. March 1 there were more than 
2,900,000 motor cars registered in this 
country, which this year will use 12,- 
000,000 tires, burn 1,500,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline and consume 75,000,000 gal- 
lons of lubricating oil. 

Western Electric Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $2 a share 
on the common stock, in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent On the preferred, both payable 
March 24. 

Directors of Montgomery, Ward & 
Co. have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on preferred 
stock, payable April 1 to holders of rec- 
ord Marcel 31: 

Western Pacific Railroad Company’s 
affairs seem to be taking a more hope- 
ful turn. The reorganization commit- 
tee has declared its plan operative, own- 
ers of $44,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, out of $50,000,000, assenting. Ap- 
proximately, $3,000,000 of the undeposit- 
ed bonds are held in Holland under 
control of a Dutch committee, two mem- 
bers of which are now in this country 
negotiating with the reorganization com- 
mittee. 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $2.50 a 
share and an extra dividend of $3 a 
share, payable March 31. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 

Names of 300 city streets 
changed. 

State railroad commission holds hearing 
regarding local gas rates. 

California 

San Diego Exposition formally opened 
by Secretary of Interior Lane and Gov. 
Johnson. 

Republicans officially file nominating 
petitions for twenty-six candidates to Na- 
tional Convention. 

California potato crop barred from im- 
portation into Oregon. 

United States 

Gen, Pershinge’s command of American 
troops advances as far as Casas Grandes, 
Mexico, in pursuit of Villa. 

Gen. Funston asks for more troops for 
Mexican campaign. 

Washington administration alarmed by 
revolt of Gen. Herrera against Carranza. 

Senate passes bill to creat government 
armor plate factories. 

Two million dollar fire in Augusta, Ga. 

Foreign 

Russians reoccupy Czeronwitz, capital of 

Bukowina. 


ordered 


French cheek new German offensive 
against Verdun. 
President Wilson denies Ambassador 


Gerard has been approached by Germany 
with peace terms to submit to allies. 
I'rench claim victory over Bulgarians. 
Renewed rumors that Rumania is about 
to join allies. 


Charles A. Conant, author of ‘The 
Principles of Money and Banking,” who 
died last summer, had accumulated a val- 
uable and extensive financial library. In 
his will Mr. Conant left these books to 
the School of Commerce and Finance of 
New York University, 


$3 


Bobbs-Merrill Company will issue this 
spring a volume of verse entitled Lyrics 
of War and Peace, by William Dudley 
Foulke. As a poet Mr. Foulke is best 
known for his scholarly translation of 
Petrarch’s Love Songs, published a year 
or two ago and praised by critics on 


the day and at multiples of 50 cents a hoth sides of the Atlantic, 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 





GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


OUR special automobile insurance 


agents from San Francisco, headed 
by F. B. Kellam of the Royal, were Los 
Angeles visitors this week and _ their 
presence in this city in a body excited 
considerable comment among brokers 
until it developed that the gentlemen 
constituted a special investigation com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Auto Fire 
and Theft Underwriters. An inquiry 
into atttomobile losses in this city, par- 
ticularly fire losses, is the occasion for 
the visit. 

Satisfactory progress in the Member- 
ship Week campaign of the California 
State Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents is reported by W. P. Bat- 
telle, secretary of the association, who is 
in charge of the campaign in this vicin- 
ity. With the assistance of George T. 
Atchley, manager of the Los Angeles 
Fire Underwriters, R. C. Heinsch of Los 
Angeles and Charles Malcom of Long 
Beach, Mr. Battelle is having a_ sys- 
tematic canvass made of the smaller 
cities around Los Angeles, while Presi- 
dent-Mae..O» Robbins of—Santa -Ana,; 
state president, is in charge of the mein- 
bership work from his home town south 
to and including San Diego. 

W. O. Wayman of San Francisco, spe- 
cial agent of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford, was a Los Angeles visitor this 
week. 

John Newton Russell, Jr., Los Angeles 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual, is 
expected home in a few days from an 
extended eastern and southern trip, made 
in his capacity as chairmah of the 
executive committee of the National 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Russell was ex- 
tensively entertained by insurance or- 
ganizations in the south, particularly in 
Atlanta and New Orleans. 

Compulsory life insurance for men 
with dependents is advocated by Dr. S. 
5. Huebner, professor of “imsurance im 
the University of Pennsylvania. Re- 
cently, in delivering an address before 
a Philadelphia club, he said. ‘Aside 
from the danger of unemployment, wage- 
earners are subject to four great risks, 
iviz., sickness, accident, premature death 
and dependency in old age. All of these 
risks can, and within the comparatively 
near future, will be solved through in- 
surance, the present compensation acts 
and proposed health insurance bills be- 
ing indicative of the widespread move- 
ment in this direction. The community 
of wage-earners will be benefited great- 
ly by the requirement of a minimum 
amount of insurance, say $3,000, for all 
workers who have assumed family re- 
sponsibilities, or who have dependents.” 

Approximate figures of workmen’s 
compensation insurance premiums col- 
lected in California in 1915, including 
the business of private companies, state 


fund and inter-insurance exchanges, 
show a total of $4,377,629, of which 
jamount the private companies wrote 


1$3,567,595, or 81.5 per cent; the state 
fund $656,420, or 15 per cent; and inter- 


Insurance exchanges $153,614, or 3.5 per 


cent. The total for the year was only 
about $400,000 less than the volume for 
1914, despite rate reductions and smaller 
industrial activity. 

Mark T. McKee, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federations 
and in charge of federation organization 
work, is expected in Los Angeles early 
in April, on his way to San Francisco 
to attend the first annual meeting of the 
California Federation, to be held April 
13. He has been doing organization 
work in the southwest. 

Announcement is made that the an- 
nual American Life Convention will be 
held in St. Louis, September 14 to 16, 
with the legal section of the conven- 
tion meeting September 13. The Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers will hold its annual meeting in St. 
Louis September 19 to 21 and the execu- 
tive committee of the American Life 
Convention selected its meeting dates in 
order that delegates might attend both 
gatherings. 


“Truth: A Civic Virtue” is the title 
of a valuable little book by President 
Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, just issued 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. It is 
an eloquent and idealistic treatment of 
the theme that honesty is the best policy. 


Putnams have just issued the fifth re- 
vised edition of “The Development of 
the European Nations,” by J. Holland 
Rose. Three supplementary chapters 
have been added, thus making the work 
cover the period from 1870 to 1914, the 





(And Banks at Night 


HE Thought- 

ful Man owns 

a business 
because he had 
the forethought to 
save, Men with 
forethought  pro- 
vide themselves 
with accounts at 
Hellman Bank to 
fuard against the 
unexpected—for it is 
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deposits now more than insurance, 7 
Seen Million Dollars— Interest is credited 
to the account 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete, apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPH STRELT 





NOTICE TO CREDITOR 
No. 31709 

Estate of Louisa B. Johanknecht, de- 
ceased. Notice is hereby given by the un- 
dersigned Frederick W. Johanect Admin- 
istrator of the Estate of Louisa E. Johan- 
knecht deceased, to the creditors of, and 
all persons having claims against the said 
deceased, to file them with the necessary 
vouchers, within four months after the 
publication of this notice, in the office of 
the Clerk of the Superior Court of Califor- 
nia in and for the County of Los Angeles, 
or to exhibit them with the necessary 
vouchers within four months after the 
first publication of this notice, to the said 
Administrator at the office of John Beards- 
ley and A. B. Shaw Jr., his attorneys, 336 
Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, which said office the undersigned 
selects as the place of business in all mat- 
ters connected with said estate of Louisa 
EK, Johanknecht deceased in the County of 

Los Angeles, State of California, 

Dated March 22, 1916. 
FREDERICK W. JOHANECT. 
Administrator. 
NOTICL TO STOCKHOLDERS OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Notice is hereby given that by and in 
pursuance of a resolution and order of the 
Board of Directors of the Hibernian Sav- 
ings Bank, a corporation, organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of 
California, unanimously adopted at a regu- 
lar meeting of said Board, held on the 
12th day otf January, 1916, a meeting of 
the stockholders has been called for and 
will be held at the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking room, second floor, Hi- 
bernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Spring Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
of California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of April, 1916, at the hour of 3:00 o’clack 
on the afternoon of that day, for the pur- 
pose of considering and acting upon the 
proposition of increasing the canital stock 
of said corporation from Three Hundred 
Fifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), divided 
into Three Thousand Five Hundred (3,500) 
shares. of the par value of One Hundred 
Dollars (3100) each, to the amount of Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($500,000), di- 
vided into Five Thousand (5,000) shares, of 
the par value of Qne Hundred Dollars 
($100) each, and to transact all such other 








business as properly pertains to or is 
pce d with such increase of capital 
stock, 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
Dated this 12th day of January, 1916. 
A. M. GIBBS, 
Secretary of Hibernian Savings Bank, a 
corporation. 
Jan, 15—April 8. 


cumbersome two volumes have been 


merged into one, and the author has add- 
ed a new preface and a complete and 
invaluable index. 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 








rs ~ Aarin NAME OFFICERS 
— in 
§ § } ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK JH, RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
ep 19 1 6 S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Sample Ae Profits, $500,000. 
J. WATERS, P ident. 
‘ @ ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK i 4 PRITIGREW Cashier, e 
‘ 
an 1ego N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. ion Profits: $335.441 61. 
GEORGE CHAFFEY, P ident. 
L IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GEORGE A, J. HOWARD, Cashier. 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


e_,°@ 
E. t ( ) i Spring and Fourth, = —————S—S—S—S=SSurrplus’ and Profits, $35,250.00. 
> >.< posi ] ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA J. BE. FISHBURN, President. 


H. S. McKEH, Cashier. 


; : i Capital, $500, 000. 00; Surplus and 
No Eg Cor. Hourttandie Undivided Profits, $200,000. 








ie Larger, more beautiful, more interesting than ever and graced 
by the best and most elaborate foreign exhibits which were at Gees NATIONAL BANK Oe aA OSG Cemmen 
i Capital, $300,000; Surpl nd 
the San Francisco Exposition. 401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. Capital, § 00,000; Surplus, an 
r J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
5 daily trains on the Santa Fe T,.IRST NATIONAL BANK w. T. &. TIAMMOND, Cashier. 
i ; Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
- 8-10 a.m., 9°10 a.m., We15 p.m., S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Protea: 502,664; Deposits 
| ' 9 . 
3:00 p.m. and 11:59 p.m. = 
X ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK |, W; HELDMAN, PGgsnien. 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus and Profits. $2.000.000. 


ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


"i THROUGH THE“KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 


Los Angeles to 
| “L.A. SERVICE” ||) | $3522) sat nema 


°°* EXPENSE 


Santa Fe City Office: 334 So. Spring St. 
Phone any time day or night 60941 Main 738 
Santa Fe Station: A5130 Main 8225 
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My in ae Riverside 

! Gives the Most Satisfaction Because a ang. | Redlands 
° RESER And All Their Scenes 

S e OS ella Die. of Beauty 
It Is the Most Reliabl ee AT fB 

Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 
q Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation _____World-Famed Magnolia Avenue _____ 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 


San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


"i 








Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 


or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


A mt Be PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 











Investment Building 
Srciwaemt rienth an Business-Like 











It is more business-like to pay 
bills by check, to say nothing 
of the convenience and protec- 
tion checks afford. 

Our 3% Special Savings Ac- 
count is a savings account with 
checking privileges. 

It is exempt from State, Coun- 
ty and City taxes. 

Interest is credited monthly, 
provided minimum balances do 
not fall below $300. 


Do Not 


let your arms, head 


pereree or body project out 
of the car. It is 


Please, for a moment, to 





consideration of the fact 4 
For men and women who re- they pM Se oe Ae dangerous. Thi nk 
3 ceive and disburse sums month- geles Limited and Pacific of 
\ ‘ ly, these accounts are ideal. ee “aera pecntels run 
. . aily ‘rough to licago 
Send for booklet, “Banking P. S. solid, afford a very com- 
: OFFICES FOR RENT by Mail.” fracas eiein snecdy ote oF 
~ less an three days, over s 
. 2 oe the Scenic Salt Lake Route ‘Safety First’’ 
+ Single or en suite GURITYTRtst {0 Peo ro se ton: Packie. 
——__—___———., Kast The usual Limited train 
= SAVINGS BAN K. will equipment is in the consist 


Com- and dining car a la carte 
mence service is of excellent qual- 
in ity. Our ticket men will 4 
June. be giad to inform you fur- 
ther. 


For information in regard Savings Commercial Trust 


to space and rates apply at Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


1 


the office of Building, on 


main floor. Resources over $46,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 


La LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. Fifth and Spring and UNION PACIFIC 
OWNERS EQUITABLE BRANCH 


wie — UITABLE BRAN New Ofer in the Los Angeles Railway 


2 ] exandria otel, 2M pring 
ow On . 
Polo enc at Polytechnic Elementary School 
CORO! Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 


Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Fishing Bay and Surf Bathing SPECIAL WORK IN 
MANUAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO American Plan FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Coronado Beach. Corner of Catalina and California Sts. PASADENA 
H. F. Norcross, Agent, 334 So. Spring St. 
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Spring Suits *35 


Some ‘‘Only One of a Kind” 


—A\ll of them with very good reasons 
why they should be mentioned in this 

nnouncement—far more strongly than 
they will be, for type has its limitations 
: —so have the suits—but type is 
Lee “through” almost before the suits ‘“com- 
mence — there is so much that is 
worth while—and different—and new about them—so much of 


Style, Quality, Value 


—And then, to think, so many of them—‘“Only one of a kind.”— 


—There are Novelty Tailored and Plain Tailored Suits—and semi-sports and sports models 
—of serge, gabardine, Poiret twills in navy, amethyst, tan and black—medium black and 
white checks,—novelty checks (some in 3 colors—of gold, white and orchid; of black, white 
and green)—Then there are wee little black’n’white checks—barred with dull green— 





—and Suits of the famously favorite Jersey knitted sports cloth in brilliant and subdued 
tones—some plain, some in monotone mixtures—(orange, gold, mustard, tan, soft gray, 
green, artichoke, rose, French blue, and brown). Flaring, belted, straight line and peplum 


models—some with white silk vests, some smocked, some with tailored yokes and novel 
collars. 


—And the skirts! But one just cannot describe them—as they should be described, and one 
shouldn’t attempt to—No more should anyone who is anticipating the purchase of a fine new 
spring suit fail to see them—at Bullock’s, at $35.00— 


—And More New Dresses at *35 


—Probably twenty different models in taffeta, crepe de chine, messalines—skirts draped side 
and front—waists Bolero effect, high collars, sleeves tabbed with self material—distinctive. 
individual styles, $35.00. 


Taffeta Frocks at *25 


for promenade and afternoon wear—stunning, unex- 
pected styles—as well as the conservative models— 
Frocks of Admiral, Electric, Hague, French and 
Pigeon Blue Taffeta. Frocks of Cyclamen, Reseda, 
Green and Black—Frocks that are just too lovely for 
words—and just so lovely that they should be irresis- 
tible—At $25.00. 


—Then there are the $25.00 suits—and the other suits 
and dresses at other prices more than $35.00 to much 
more than $100.00—and delightful surprises no mat- 
ter how much more than $100.00 they may be— 


3d floor 
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